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| Three Noteworthy Publications | 











BALDWIN SPELLER : 20 cents 


Based upon actual conditions in the school. The words 
were selected by classroom teachers, after observing the class 
vocabulary for a year. A feature of the book is its ample review 
work, 


MILNE’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


A new book, forming with the previous volumes an ideal 
three-book series. Each number from 1 to 100 is developed by 
the spiral system through all the fundamental operations. The 
problems are practical. 


HARIIONIC SERIES=--Natural Music Course 


A working course of power-giving quality, cultivating a love 
for music, and developing the auditory imagination. From the 
first lesson to the last, the child is carefully drilled, and trained 
to enjoy pure music, 


25 cents 











AMERICAN BOOK COSPIPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 














RITCHIE’S FABULAE 


A new and thoroughly Revised edition. 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 12mo. Cloth. 
colored frontispiece and other illustrations. 


FACiLES 


75 cents. 


Latin with simple constructions. 


been mastered. Synopses precede each story. 


GREEK HISTORY 


By ALICE ZIMMERN, Girton College, Cambridge. With Illustrations, Plans, 
and 8 Colored Maps. Crown 8vo. 395 pages. $1.00. 
A Text Book for Secondary Schools. It is a simple and interesting presen- 
tation of the history of Greece, with special attention paid to Greek life, manners, 
customs, and to the tales of Mythology. 


LITTLE GOLDEN HOOD 


And other Fairy Stories, taken from Lang’s Infant Fairy Readers. 
Mrs. HELLER and Lois BATES, for Primary Grades. Cloth. 
pages. 30 cents. 








THE SNOW MAN 


And other Stories. Edited by ANDREW LANG, with numerous illustrations, 
some colored. 12mo. Cloth. It59pages. 36 cents. 


These stories are based on the tales in Mr. Lang’s larger Fairy Books, and are 
designed for class reading in the 2d and 3d school years. 


THE SELECT TENNYSON 


Edited, with Notes, by J. L. RoBERTSON, M.A. 1I2mo. 323 pages. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME 


By W. S. Roperrson, M.A. Snallizmo. Cloth, 494 pages. With Maps. $1.12- 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 








By Pror. J. C. KIRTLAND, JrR., 
With Notes and a Vocabulary ; 


Containing the stories of Perseus, Hercules, the Argonauts, and Ulysses, in 
It is a first Latin reader, to be read just before 
taking up Cesar or Nepos, or even in connection with the latter part of the beginner’s 
book by those teachers who wish to begin the reading of Latin at the earliest possible 
moment —after the inflections and the more elementary principles of syntax have 


Edited by 
12mo. 164 

















Sixth Ave. and 48th St. 
NEW YORK. 


ili Jenki 
William R. Jenkins, 
No Branch Stores. 
Publish the BERCY, DU CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and other 
well-known methods for teaching 


FRENCH ote Foreign Languages. 


The French &@nd German methods are up to date and are used in many of the best schools and 
colleges throughout the country. Tne gencral stock of imported books is very large, for we supply 
not only our own publications, but those of all publishers at home and abroad. Our ROMANS 
CHOISIS, CONTES CHOISIS, and other series, tastefully printed and low-priced, contain master- 
pieces of French, Spanish and Italian authors, They are used extensively for class reading, many 
having notes In English. 

A complete catalogue of ali publications, also of imported books 
and books for gift purposes, will be sent when requested. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


No Other Store. Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York. 











A NOTABLE BOOK---JUST OUT 


INDUSTRIAL-SOCIAL EDUCATION 


By W. A. BALDWIN, | Introduction and Cover Design by 


Principal, State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. i HENRY TURNER BAILEY. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


This book is full of the spirit of the new education. It is sure to appeal to — 
1. All progressive teachers and school superintendents. 
2, All persons who are interested in social settlement work 
and vacation schools, 


It gives the theory regarding the application of modern methods in education, and definite directions 
for doing many kinds of industrial work, such as school gardening, basketry, weaving, braiding, hammock 


making, etc. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 





KINDERGARTEN Review is only $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy of the Review. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





— as RESTERBROORECOS) 


Vacation being over, and school work resumed, 


are again in evidence, helping to make copies as perfect as pens can make them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


All Style All Stationers. 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 

















in his school work. 


A TREE IS KNOWN BY ITS FRUIT, 
A SCHOOL BY ITS PENCILS 


ALL pencils ought to be as good as those that are stamped DIXON'S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE, but that is impossible. 
with these pencils, you are giving them the very best there is: strai 
smelling cedar combined with the blackest and purest graphite, which is absolutely free from 
grit. There is always. something to be thankful for, and among the many blessings that the 
school teacher has is the opportunity to use DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


When you provide your pupils 
the straightest- grained, sweet- 


If you will mention this paper, and let us know what particular kind of pencils you are 


looking for, they are yours for the asking. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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MAINE HUNTING SEASON OPEN, 


Welcome again, autumn days! How 
eagerly your approach has been 
awaited! The atmosphere seems to work 


hypnotic charms. Hundreds are already 
journeying to the woods of Maine; hun- 


dreds more are sitting around the smok- 
ing camp-fires, but the vast army of in- 
vading sportsmen are just anticipating 
and impatient for their 1903 crack at the 
deer and moose. Just look over this vast 
wilderness and picture or try to picture 
the hundreds of haunts where the deer 
and mcore are herding. The Rangeley 
region, ene of the most prolific of hunting 
grounds, its alu.tude making it an es- 
pecially desirable haunt for the person 
seeking rest, and the plenitude of deer as- 
suring success, if the hunter has any de- 
gree of sill; the Moosehead territory, 
where the campers and fishermen have 
been dallying all summer and watching 
the deer who, through familiarity, have 
bred what will prove a fatal contempt; 
Mt. Katahdin, where among pine and 
spruce the big fellows roam; the Dead 
River region, where deer and moose find 
excellent feeding grounds, and which is 
always the meeting place for hunter and 
hunted. Farther north is the famed sec- 
tion whfch holds the record for moose and 
deer shipment,— the Bangor & Aroos- 
took region. Another region which is 
still unknown, even to the lumberman 
who has penetrated into the thickest of 
the thickets in the pine wilderness, is the 
Washington county region. This terri- 
tory is alive with deer and moose. Should 
time allow, the forests of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia will prove an alluring 
ground. Deer and moose are very nu- 
merous there, and good sport is assured. 
Deer and moose are not the only quarry 
to be found in Maine,—such delicacies as 
wild duck, ruffled grouse, woodcock, sand- 
pipes, teal, gray duck, etc., and small 
game in any quantity. The Boston & 
Maine railroad, which connects for all 
points in Maine and New Brunswick, will 
send, upon receipt of two cents by the 
yeneral Passenger Department, Boston, a 
delightfully illustrated booklet contain- 
ing a map and a full description of the 
game region of Maine and how to reach 
it. The title of this booklet is “Fishing 
and Hunting.” 








Rush—Hustle—Hurry—Bustle all you 
please, but just remember the little mem- 
orandum you have. Yes, its Sozodont. 











Our Specialty: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















Your Theme 
—if you are — or speaking on any educational 
y 


sulject—is probably treated by an expertin one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Erdsucation 


now in its 24th year. Onur complete card -index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject a’ d we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, #300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER CO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Act. BOSTON. 


NEW SCHOOL LANTERN 


UP TO DATE " cl iy < Moderate Price 
FITTED FOR LLL ee, © Write for 
ACCESSORIES uuenteetietmsert Here? Particulars 





” Dept. Four’’ 


McINTOSH 8s ethorngon 


CHICAGO 





LEARN TO MAKE BASKETS AT HOME 


We furnish a PLAIN RAPHIA 
COMPLETE COLORED RAPHIA (4 colors) 
ie OUTFIT, REEDS (2 sizes) 
as follows : RAPHIA NEEDLES 


A Book of Indian Designs, entitled: ‘‘ BASKET MAKING--HOW TO DOIT”’ 
Postpaid to any point in United States or Canada for #1.00. 


J, L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 116--120 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Basketry Department 








The Pioneer 
Limited 


is the train of trains between Chicago, 


Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 
It runs daily via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


and is without an equal in excellence 
of equipment. If you contemplate a 
trip to the Northwest, it is worth your 
while to inquire for rates and descrip- 
tive booklets via this route. 


W. W. HALL, 
New England Passenger Agent 


369 Washington Street 


BOSTON 

















$25 FOR AN IDEA. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD TRY FOR IT. 


We want a good snappy suggestion for advertising our new “ Velva” 
toilet and pumice soap combination, prepared 
especially for teachers’ use in the schoolroom, 
(see illustration) and will pay $25.00 for it. 
Send 15 cents for a cake of “‘Velya” and 
enclose the outside wrapper with your sug- 
gestion. You can send one or one hundred sug- 
gestions, but each one “f must be accompanied 
with an outside wrapper.  — lt must not contain over 
one hundred words, and must reach our office not later than Nov. 15th, 1903. 


WILLARD CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
59 CORNHILL, BOSTON, MASS. 





Editor’s Note: We endorse with pleasure the company making above offer. 








UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to th 


N. E. PUBLISHING Cu. 
20-A Beacon 8t.. Boston, Masa. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
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29-A Beacon St.. Boston. 
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Waex corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention this journal. 








‘‘4 SHINING OPPORTUNITY.” 


Pessimism is all in fashion at the mo- 
ment, and sackcloth and ashes are Wall 
street’s wear, say Corey, Milliken & Co, 
the bankers and brokers of the Exchange 
building, 53 State street, Boston, in their 
weekly Market Letter. No doubt there is 
plentiful occasion for penitential moods, 
but it may casually be suggested that 
there is such a thing as over-atonement. 
Apart from special causes inherent in 
Wall street, such as those revealed by the 
ship-building contretemps, there is little 
apparent in the country at large to war- 


rant anything else but hope of a marked 
recovery. This year we have an autumn 
passing serenely by without monetary 


-stringency, thanks to Secretary Shaw and 


to the banks’ long period of preliminary 
caution. Our crops are turning out better 
than was hoped a while ago, and should 
furnish ample fuel to run the industrial 
engine at full speed another year. The 
material wealth and activities of the na- 
ion do not seem to have suffered appre- 
ciable impairment, despite some weak 
spots of temporary duration in steel and 
soal. Certainly there is not a tithe of the 
decay that Wall-street prices would indi- 
cate. Stocks may go lower, but the drop 
will be in inches; stocks should go higher. 
and the advance will be measured in feet 
or yards. The investor with money and 
patience has a shining opportunity. The 
recent break in the American Telephone 
stock was due to the decision of the Court 
of Appeals that the Western Union was 
entitled to recover royalties under an 
agreement dated 1879. It is said that the 
royalties would foot up to about $10,- 
000,000. As a matter of fact, the royalties 
cannot possibly amount to any such fabu- 
lous sum. Later estimates have place 
the amount at between $1,000,000 and 
$3,000,000, and the payment of any back 
royalties is not an assured fact, as the 
matter will go to a higher court. We 
believe that the investor who puts his 
money now into American Telephone 
stock will receive ten per cent. or better 
on his investment, and will have the sat- 
isfaction of some day seeing his stock sell 
fiftv points higher. The recent declaration 
of the regular semi-annual dividend on 
Atchison vommon was disappointing to 
many who had looked for a reduction in 
the dividend, and who had sold the stock 
short. Atchison common will continue to 
disappoint the bear party, and will pay its 
dividends through any business reaction 
which is not an outright business panic. 
The bear party does not seem to realize 
that the Atchison system to-day is far dif- 
ferent from the Atchison system of five or 
ten years ago. During the past few years 
the West has grown tremendously, and 
Atchison’s gross earnings have doubled 
since the new company was formed. We 
regard Atchison preferred as an excellent 
investment whose dividends can be relied 
on in almost any kind of financial 
weather. The common is a good invest- 
ment because it will pay dividends in any 
but the very worst years. It is also a 
good speculation on account of its present 
low price, and because a large short in- 
terest is known to exist. When the aver- 
age speculator has seemingly lost his 
senses, and which the rich and poor trader 
are alike oblivious to the stock exchange 
bargain counter in their mad frenzy to 
protect weak accounts, it is time for the 
cool-headed believer in his country and its 
immense resources to go to his bank and 
there draw funds for investment in svch 
genuine bargains as Amalgamated at $36 
per share. Here is a stock with a Stand- 
ard Oil backing, which sold once as high 
as $130 a share, now going begging at 
thirty-six cents on the dollar. It is like 
buying gold dollars for ninety cents to 
buy Amalgamated for a permanent invest- 
ment under forty. Sooner or later the 
purchaser will get his money back with 
big profits, and we have no hesitation in 
urging its purchase at the present levei. 





LOW RATES WEST AND NORTHWEST. 
Via Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul 
rd every day until November 30, 

903. 

$33, Chicago to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific coast points. $30, 
Chicago to Salt Lake City, Ogden, Grand 
Junction, and many other points in Utah, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Low rates to 
hundreds of other points. 

Through train service, Chicago to San 
Francisco. Only $6 for a double berth, 
tourist sleeper, all the way. 

To the Northwest via St. Paul or via 
Omaha. Write to-day for folder. W. W. 


weet, New England passenger agent, Bos- 
Q, 


Mass. sep24-9t 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN NEW YORK 
CIT Y. 


BY DR. WILLIAM H, MAXWELL, 
Superintendent of Schools, New York. 


[ Address in Philadelphia. | 

| believe it to be the duty of every teacher to ad- 
vance the interest, ethical and material, of the pro- 
fession to which he or she belongs. The recent his- 
tory of this matter of salary in New York city affords 
both encouragement and enlightenment to the 
teachers of all other cities. 

Any consideration of the professional standing of 
teachers in cities divides naturally into two main 
lines: First, the duty of the city toward the teachers; 
wcond, the duty of the teachers toward the city. 
The duty of the city toward the teachers may be 
summed up in the statement that it is the duty of 
the city to obtain the services of the best teachers 
available, and, when they have been obtained, to 
establish the conditions under which those teachers 
may do their best work. 

The first duty of the city toward the teachers, I 
should say, is to provide adequate preparation, aca- 
demic and professional, for intending teachers. Sec- 
ond: | believe it to be the duty of a city to throw 
wide open its gates to the best teachers from all other 


parts of the country. A city that does not bring new 
blood into its teaching force from the outside is cer- 


tain to perpetuate educational confusion and to sink 
deeper and deeper into educational ruts. 

Third, I believe it to be the duty of the city to 
provide such a system of appointment and promo- 
tion as will not only not deter able and self-respect- 
ing men and women from entering the profession, 
yut will also encourage such men and women from 
ill over the country to seek employment in your 
‘chools. This duty, I am sorry to learn, has not been 
performed by Philadelphia. The omission to per- 
form this duty is, to my thinking, Philadelphia’s 
most heinous municipal sin. I am dealing with 
facts, sustained in the courts by incontrovertible 


evidence. Three members of a ward school board in 
this city, together with the man who acted as go- 
detween, were a few weeks ago, as I read in the daily 


bapers, convicted of extorting money from teachers 
in return for promised positions in the public 
schools, Teachers testified in court that they had 
een made to understand that they could not be ap- 
pointed unless they handed over money to politicians 
who controlled ward school boards. One teacher 
‘wore that out of a salary of $47 a month she had 
‘0 pay $40 for three months for her election. This 
“ise, moreover, appears to be only an isolated one 
“at came to light through the indiscretion of men 
"io attempted to make money for themselves with- 
'' turning over a sufficient part of their ill-gotten 
“lls to the political machine. Even where money 
‘Not exacted from appointees, I am informed that 
"the majority of distriets appointments are dic- 
‘ted by the political bosses. Of all the disgraceful 
“iapters in municipal history of American: cities 
oo 's to ny thinking the worst. The world is wait- 
10 see the honest men and women of Philadelphia 
lt their might and stamp out this unclean thing. 
: Hon is this to be done? Simply by removing the 
arg Aare. and promoting teachers from the 
intend, 7 (and placing it in the hands of the super- 
‘ri it and his assistants, where it properly 
Me fee has faced a situation precisely similar. 
hs aa city of New York had its ward boards, 


‘Ppointed and promoted teachers just a¢ yours 


do. The former city of Brooklyn had its local school 
cominittees who appointed and promoted teachers 
just as do yours; and, though neither Brooklyn nor 
New York sank so low as to make appointments in 
the schools a matter of merchandise, yet the resuits 
were bad enough. As long as it was possible for poli- 
ticians and other outsiders to control the appoint- 
ment and promotion of teachers, it was impossibie 
either to secure any great and permanent improve- 
ments in the schools, or to place teachers’ salaries on 
an adequate foundation. It is fair to assume that a 
similar condition prevails in Philadelphia. As long 
as the people believe, or the people suspect, that ‘the 
teaching force is controlled by poliuc a. s 
people, whatever may be the truth about the matter, 
will not believe that their schools reach that standard 
of excellence which they might easily attain. Not 
finding this standard of excellence, or at any rate 
not believing that it can exist under political control, 
the people will not support measures intended to 
place teachers’ salaries at a rate commensurate with 
their services. Just as soon—now mark this histori- 
cal fact!—just as soon as the political incubus was 
removed from the New York public schools; as soon 
as the appointments and promotions were placed in 
the hands of professional experts to be determined 
by competitive examination,—then, and then only, 
was the attempt successful to raise and equalize the 
salaries of the teachers. That is the one historical 
fact that I want you to bear in mind throughout this 
whole discussion, that it was only when the political 
incubus was removed from the New York schools 
that the people supported the movement for the rais- 
ing of teachers’ salaries. So it will be with Philadel- 
piuia. Remove the power from your ward school 
board, make appointments and promotions depend 
solely upon merit, and adequate remuneration wil 
follow as surely as night follows day. It it were not 
so, I should lose faith in the honesty and generosity 
of the American people. 

Now in the fourth place; when the people are able 
to see that these three conditions are established: 
First, that adequate preparation is exacted as a con- 
dition of entering the teaching profession; second, 
that all places in the schools are thrown open to 
competition so that the people are sure that their 
children are taught by the best teachers obtainable; 
and, third, that the positions in the school are 
neither sold to the highest bidder nor reserved for 
the favorites of politicians—then, the city or state 
will assuredly see the propriety of performing its 
fourth great duty in establishing those conditions 
that will enable the teacher to do her best work; 
namely, the condition of adequate remuneration. 

Under the general head of adequate remuneration 
I include three chief items: First, permanent tenure 
of office during efliciency; second, a living wage, in- 
creasing with age and experience; and, third, a pen- 
sion when age and infirmity render the teacher no 
longer able to perform active service. 

All of these conditions, we have attained in New 
York. Permanent tenure of office during efficiency 
after a probationary period of three years is our rule. 
The argument against this rule is, that, by appoint- 
ing teachers for a specified time, or one year, and 
appointing from year to year, it is easy to get rid of 
inefficient or superannuated teachers. Theoretically 
this is doubtless true, and in some places it may be 
potent practice. I have not observed, however, that 
those communities in which appointments are made 
for a specified time are more successful in getting 
rid of inefficient teachers than we are in New York. 
I am quite sure that any advantage in this respect 


possessed by the temporary appointment plan is far 
more than counterbalanced by the unrest—the ner- 
vous terror constantly hanging over teachers whose 
living is never secure beyond a few months. Free- 
dom from anxiety is an essential condition of the 
teacher’s doing her best work. 

I was much interested in reading, as I traveled to 
your city, Mr. Carnegie’s great address to the iron- 
masters of England, in which one of the points that 
he made so forcibly was the absolute necessity, if 
workmen engaged in the steel and iron industries 
are to do their best work, of having their minds free 
from anxiety regarding the future. Now, if it be 
true, and Andrew Carnegie knows if it be true, that 
men who are working in iron and steel, to do their 
best work need to have their minds free from 
anxiety regarding the material things of this life, 
how much more true is it of you workers in that 
most delicate and complex piece of machinery of 
which we know—the mind of a little child. 

As to a living wage, the so-called Davis law now 
embodied in the New York city charter fixes a 
minimum for women teachers of $600 per annum; 
and a minimum for men teachers in elementary 
schools of $900 per annum. The minimum salary 
for women after sixteen years of service in the first 
six grades is $1,240. In the seventh and eighth 
grades $1,320, except in the graduating class of lat- 
ter half of the eighth grade, in which the salary of 
women is $1,440 per annum. For men the minimum 
salary after ten years of service is $2,160 per annum, 
and for a teacher of a graduating class, $2,400 per 
annum. That is the minimum fixed by law—by a 
law passed by the legislature of the state of New 
York—and there is an increase of salary each year, 
except under one condition of which I shall speak 
presently. 

Women principals of elementary schools begin at 
$1,750 and reach a maximum of $2,500 after four 
years of service. The men principals begin at $2,750, 
and after four years of service reach a maximum of 
$3,500. In the high schools and training schoo's 
women teachers begin at $1,100 per annum and go 
to $1,900 per annum, except in the case of first 
assistants or heads of department, who go to $2,500. 
Men teachers in the high schools begin at $1,300 and 
go to £2,400, except in the case of first assistants or 
heads of department, who go to $3,000 per annum. 
In all cases there is a regular yearly rate of increase. 
It may not be out of place to say that this law when 
originally passed in the year of 1900 was opposed by 
the mayor of the city of New York, by the common 
council, by the board of estimate and apportionment, 
by the corporation counsel, by the entire board of 
education of Greater New York, and all the borough 
school boards and it was passed, largely, and this is 
the important thing for you to remember—through 
the organized efforts of the class teachers. They 
made it known that politics had no longer anything 
to do with appointment or promotion. Hence they 
commanded the support of the common people of the 
city of New York who are, as far as I could learn, 
unanimous in favoring this measure. It was opposed, 
as I said, by the united efforts of the entire city 
government. The last great struggle took place after 
ihe bill had been vetoed by the mayor, because the 
mayor of the city has a right to veto any local meas- 
ure after it has been passed by the legislature. 
After the measure had been passed again by the 
legislature by a two-thirds vote in each house over 
the mavor’s veto, the last great struggle was made 
before the governor, and there the city government 
put forth all its efforts to defeat the bill and to in- 
duce the governor to veto it. The governor, however, 
signed the bill. He is now the President of the 
United States. 

It may be objected that this increase at regular 
rate per year with security of tenure does not tend 
to promote efficiency. That was one of the argu- 
ments used against the Davie law. In other words, 
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it was argued that when the teacher knows her posi- 
tion is secure and an increase of salary certain, she 
will become careless as to the manner in which she 
performs her work. This contingency, however, 
which I think is not likely to oceur very often, has 
been amply taken care of in the law which in the 
first place provides a probationary period of three 
years, during which a teacher may be removed in 
case of inefficiency, by the city superintendent alone, 
and, in the second place, provides that no teacher 
shall advance ‘beyond the seventh year’s salary nor 
again beyond the twelfth year’s salary unless her 
work is approved as fit and meritorious by a formal 
vote of the board of superintendents. Now, I am 
happy to say, ladies and gentlemen—and I speak 
here while the matter is fresh in my memory, be- 
cause yesterday afternoon the board of superintend- 
ents in New York met to pass upon the fullness and 
merit of nearly 400 teachers whose services had been 
very carefully investigated, and upon whose work 
reports had been received from the principals and 
from the district superintendents. I am happy to 
say, 1 repeat, that the board of superintendents was 
obliged to refuse its approval in not more than three 
per cent. of all those cases. The New York city 
teacher also may be removed at any time if the 
charge of inefficiency, neglect of duty, or gross mis- 
conduct is proved before the committee of the board 
of educati The teachers in New York have their 
continuous office protected by law; and after the pro- 
bationary period, a teacher can be removed only upon 
such evidence as would convict in a court of law. It 
- will thus be seen that there is ample provision in the 
law against the encouragement of the inefficient. 
The salaries I have described, while they are 
higher than those paid to the teachers of any other 
city of the country are, in my judgment, very far 
from being excessive. The average salary paid to 
class teachers of New York is not yet as high as 
average salary paid to the policemen of New 
when the work of the public school 
that work of which I have 
already spoken—the pre servation of republican in- 
. the creation of equal opportunities for all, 


York. Surely, 


is taken into account 





the assimilation of foreigners, the increase of the 


productive capa ity of the people through the gen- 
surely, when the para- 





eral increase of intelligence 
mount importance of this work is considered, it will 
not be contended that the teachers of our children 
should be paid less than those who hunt our 


criminals. 

[ do not argue for luxury and wealth for our 
teachers; on the contrary, I believe that those who 
have devoted themselves to the holy calling of train- 
ing the young should bid farewell to all ambition 
for luxury and wealth. Their part in life is plain 
living and high thinking. What I do argue for, how- 
ever, is such a salary as will enable the teacher with 
reasonable economy to enter intellectual society; to 
buy books; to travel occasionally; to dress tastefully; 
to take advantage of all proper opportunities for self- 


improvement; in short, to lead, but in a perfectly 


modest way, the life of a cultured lady or gentleman. 

[ have been ve ry much interested to notice, since 
these salaries have been paid in New York, the num- 
ber of the New York city teachers who are taking 
courses in Columbia University, in the New York 
University. in Harvard University, in the summer 
time, or who are pursuing courses in classes organ- 
ized by the teachers themselves. I have been de- 
lighted to find that the number within two years has 
increased fully ten times over what it was before, 


showing that the teachers of New York city are 


proving themselves grateful for what has been done 


for them by the state and the city, and that they are 
endeavoring, to the hest of their abilities, to make 
themselves worthy of the remuneration they receive. 


But the supreme argument, friends, in favor of 
paving such salaries, is that it is only when teachers 
lead the lives of cultured ladies and gentlemen that 
they do their best work for this nation. 

Now there is another feature of the New York law 
upon which I wish to dwell for a moment, and which 
! regard as far more important than the legislature 
fixing teachers’ salaries of which I have spoken. 
Here in Philadelphia your board of education, I am 
quite sure from what I have seen and what I have 


heard, knows that the teachers of this city are not 
properly paid. A number of your board would be de- 
lighted to raise salaries all around. Of that I am 
quite sure. They cannot do it. They cannot do it 
because councils will not give them the money. Now 
it used to be so in New York also. We could not get 
the money to place teachers’ salaries on a proper 
basis from the local authorities. If we asked more 
money they told us, ‘‘O, stop teaching drawing in the 
schools; that is one of those ornamental fringes that 
we don’t need. Stop this manual training nonsense 
that you have; get rid of these kindergartens—play 
schools—fool things—we had nothing of that sort 
when we went to school. If you do all that you will 
have plenty of meney to run your schools.” 

Now, the great problem, friends, here is how to 
pay the teachers who are in the ranks, who are in the 
schools—proper salaries, and yet to have enough 
money to do all the things we ought to do in public 
schools, and to extend the system in any direction 
that is found necessary to extend it. Well, being in 
the service for some nearly twenty years, I came to 
the conclusion that if we had to depend upon the 
whims and caprices of the local authorities we would 
never get the money that was required either to pay 
the teachers the salaries they earned or to extend the 
system as it needed to be extended, 

To give you an illustration: I remember once some 
years ago when I was superintendent of schools in 
the city of Brooklyn, the board of estimate and ap- 
portionment, which granted us money or not as it 
pleased, was to hold a meeting on a particular day to 
consider the educational budget. The president of 
the board of education was, unfortunately, detained; 
it was his business to present the budget to the board 
of estimate and apportionment and argue in favor of 
the items set forth. He was, unfortunately, detained 
and at the last moment he telegraphed to me that I 
must go and represent him before the board. I went 
and I had a very bad half hour. There were several 
things that we were asking which the learned gentle- 
men in the board of estimates and apportionments 
did not approve. I remember particularly that up to 
that time we had never been able to get a laboratory 
for our Boys’ high school, and there was an item in 
the budget of $2,500 for this purpose. ‘To-day we 
would consider it a very small item for the beginning 
of a laboratory of science. I well remember when 
we came to that item the Comptroller of the city— 
the man who holds the purse-strings—rose in his 
place and striking the table with his clinched fist, 
said, “As long as I have a seat in this board I will 
never vote for a dollar to teach such a thing as 
science to the children of the public schools.” 

After many experiences of just that kind, I came 
to the conclusion that we could not depend upon 
getting a sufficient amount of money from different 
administrations. Some administrations are very lib- 
eral; some cut us down to the lowest possible notch 

we could not get the necessary amount of money 
every year from the local authorities. Just after | 
became superintendent of schools for the Greater 
New York, I was invited to discuss educational mat- 
ters one evening before a mass meeting held in that 
great forum of public opinion in New York, Cooper 
l'nion. As well as I could, I tried to set forth my 
theory regarding educational moneys. This theory 
was, and is, that the legislature of the state—the 
state, mind you, as the educational unit of which the 
local authorities are only the agent in education, he- 
cause it is to the state as a whole that the education 
of the children is committed, must step in and say 
to the city, “For purely educational purposes; that is, 
chiefly for paying teachers’ salaries, but for purely 
educational purposes, there must be a certain tax 
levied.” Now, before I made this address in Cooper 
Union J carefully made up a statement of the amount 
of money raised for educational purposes in the cities 
of New York and Brooklyn for the preceding ten 
years. I found the amount and the number of mills 
on the dollar of the assessed valuation of real and 
personal property for each year it represented, and I 
reached the conclusion that on the existing basis of 
assessing property in New York, we needed, in order 
to pay to teachers proper salaries and to extend the 
system as the system required extension—we needed 
a school tax—aimind you, this does not include build- 


ings—does not go to the material side of the schoo] 
work at all—we needed a tax of 4 mills on the dollar 
of the assessed value of all the real and persona! 
property in the city of New York. I made the best 
argument I could for that proposition. There hap- 
pened to be in the audience a senator of New York 
state who was very much impressed by the argument 
—Senator John lord. Senator Ford took occasion {, 
talk with me on the matter, though I had never me; 
him before; and he immediately introduced a bill int, 
the legislature to put into effect what I had proposed, 
That bill was defeated that year; he introduced it 
the next year and it was defeated the next year; bu 
the third year, along with these other provision; 
about teachers’ salaries, it was enacted. Now, | 
would not give you very much for a schedule of gala 
ries that may be made up by the best board of educ. 
tion in this or any other city if it has got to depend 
upon the caprices of the local authorities. I want the 
law behind it that says: “Because the interests o| 
these public schools are paramount to everything 
else: and because the education of the children 0; 
this nation is more important than any other interest 
in this nation or in this state, therefore there should 
be sec much money raised and held sacred to this 
cause of education.” 

Now, it is not merely the teachers that are pro 
tected by this provision. The school system as a 
whole is protected, because the board of education 
knows precisely what it can depend upon from year 
to year. It knows in New York city that assessments 
are going to be increased by a certain rate, and that 
there will be such an increase of school funds every 
year. The plan works automatically, and, therefore, 
the board of education is enabled to lay its plans for 
the future, knowing full well that the money will a'- 
ways be provided. Nothing has done more to take 
the schools out of politics than this very enactment: 
because no mayor, ne common council, no board o! 
estimates and apportionments now can attempt to 
make any capital either by cutting down the exp. nse 
of the schools or by increasing them. 

One more item coming under this matter of the 
teacher’s material condition must be considered 
the pensions. ‘The pension law started in two way-: 
in one form in the old city of Brooklyn, now the 
borough of Brooklyn, and in another form in the o!d 
city of New York. In the old city of Brooklyn there 
was passed a law authorizing the board of education 
to take one per cent. from the salary of every teacher 
in the city to form a pension fund. This plan was 
in force up to about a year and a half ago, when the 
closer union of boroughs occurred under the revised 
version of the charter. In the old city of New York 
a pension fund was first provided by taking from 
teachers’ salaries so much for each day of absence. 
This money was turned into a fund for the pension- 
ing of teachers. It was found to be insufficient, as 
was also the Brooklyn method. It, therefore, was en- 
acted by the legislature that five per cent. of all the 
excise money collected in the city be turned into the 
pension fund. Up to this year that five per cent. of 
the excise money collected within the bounds ofthe 
city of New York has amounted to a little more than 
a quarter of a million of dollars a year. This year, 
under the new excise law, it will amount to near! 
%271,000. Our present pension roll in New York 
city paid to old teachers who have retired from activ 
service—-and none of them gets less than $600 a year, 
—amounts to $420,000 a year. It is worth a grea 
deal more than that. In ‘the first place, it makes 
possible, when a teacher has become, through old age. 
unable to work any longer or unable to perform ei! 
cient service, to take that teacher out of the schoo! 
without turning her out, like an old horse, to gra-s 
She goes out honorably and with a competence ! 
old age after having rendered, twenty. forty, or, 
some eases, fifty years of good, faithful, efficient = 


vice to the city. 

In the second place, the effect upon all the teache 
is good because every teacher in New York city w! 
is reasonably efficient is relieved from that mo 
dreadful of all anxieties of human life, the anxiet 
regarding provision for old age. Relief from anx! 
as I have tried to show you repeatedly to-night, 
one of the conditicns that must be established 1 
teachers are to do their best work. 


al 
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jsut, on the other hand, if this city owes it to the 
people, to the schools, to the children, and to the 
teachers, to establish such conditions that the teacher 
always be able to do her best work, the teachers, 
ihe other side, owe reciprocal duties to the city 
nto the people. In the first place, they owe it to 
nselves and to their pupils and to the people to 
make themselves worthy of better salaries. It is not 
enough that they should take advantage of the aca- 
Jemic and professional training required for admis- 
| to the service. Every teacher should be engaged 

iy never-ending preparation for her life work. It is 
not enough that she should read educational journals 
listen to occasional lectures on principles and 
‘hods of teaching; she should be a constant stu- 
(dent, not only of purely professional matters, but of 
the world’s great literature—the Bible, Plato, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe. She should make a specialty 
of some braneh of school work. She should take ad- 
vantage of the magnificent opportunities for profes- 
jjonal study now presented in nearly all our great 


Lit 


universities. 

I the second place, it is the duty of the great mass 
of teachers in a city system who are faithful and effi- 
cient to hold under proper control, or to supprcss 
those members of the force who are openly or seeretly 
opposed to improving the condition of the schools. 


Every large teaching force that I have known con- 
tains a certain proportion of such persons; I presume 


hiladelphia is no exception to the rule. The teach- 
ers Who oppose the improvement of the schools may 
« divided into two classes; first, the lazy and ineffi- 
cient, who fear the competition of the better equipped 
and outsiders; second, the school politician who in- 
riably acts from purely selfish motives. The de- 
fects in the school system are the paradise of the 
«hool politicians. As they are interested only in 
their own self-advancement they believe they ean the 
heiter secure their object by preserving the defects. 
Consequently they can obtain their ends more quickly 
and effectively by ecurrying favor with politicians 
than by depending upon their own merits. These 
two classes, the inefficient and the school politician, 
inust be held in check by the better element among 
the teachers if solid progress is to be made in the 
<chools. The school politicians are especially pestif- 
crous, because they always manage to keep them- 
selves in the public eye. The taxpayers very natur- 
ally ask themselves why they should increase their 
own burden in order to put money in the pockets of 
persons who use the school only for selfish ends. 
‘The third duty of teachers is to establish for them- 
selves a code of ethics under which it shall be re- 
varded as unprofessional to seek appointment or pro- 
motion on any ground other than that of merit. 
I'ven if vou should succeed in removing the power of 
appointment and promotion from the ward school 
hoard, you would not entirely remove politics from 
the schools. Legislative enactment may do much, 
hut it cannot do everything; because there is always 
weakness in those who administer the law. A most 
potent influence against politics in the schools is a 
code of ethies among the teachers. Such a code will 
ake it as unprofessional for a teacher to seek ap- 
ointment or advancement through pull, as it is un- 
professional among medical men for a physician to 
advertise in the daily papers. 
The fourth duty—at least to the Philadelphia 
ichers—is, in my judgment, to educate in a legiti- 
inate way against the continuance of the powers of 
he ward school board. The boards, as far as I can 
understand the situation, are the great obstacles to 
progress in the schools, and the great obstacles to 
increase of the teachers’ salaries. I say this de- 
herately, even though I know that there are some 
‘ew school boards in Philadelphia that have done ex- 
lent work. You ean destroy the power of ward 
irds by simply making public the abuses that have 
isted under their sway. If I were a teacher in the 
hools of Philadelphia I would not rest night or day 
til the appointment and promotion of teachers 
re placed on a purely professional and competitive 





Ff one thing you may rest assured—the American 
ple are to be trusted. No evil in government and 
'ticularly in the management of the schools will be 
tolerated after the fierce light of public opinion beats 
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upon it. Your salaries are doubtless far too low; the 
people of this city, I confidently believe, will see that 
your salaries are increased when you show that your 
service is worthy of higher remuneration. This you 
can easily do by maintaining your professional stand- 


ing, by joining with all public-spirited citizens who 
are making a war on the power of the ward school 
board, and by bending all your energies to improving 
the conditions of your schools. True worth seldom 
fails to meet true reward in America. 








Che laborer is worthy of bis bire.--Kuke X: 7. - 





THE TEACHER’S PRIVILEGE. 
HAMILTON, BRADDOCK, Pa, 


BY SAMUEL 


Teaching is an art, and the true teacher is an 
artist. Childhood is her material, the schoo!rcom 
her studio, the facts of science and the incidents of 
school life are the tools, and the human soul is the 
finished picture. How delicate and sensitive the 
material, all instinctive with the subtle mysteries of 
life!’ And how keen the perception of moral beauty, 
and how rare the skill of her who would spread upon 
the canvas all the surpassing loveliness of the 
human soul! The material and tools are at hand, 
but it requires the teacher’s artistic touch to awaken 
thought, arouse energy, stimulate desire, kindle en- 
thusiasm, and call into action all the slumbering 
powers of the human soul that give tone and color 
to elements of moral beauty. 








TARLFF POLICIES OF THE NATIONS. 
BY W. 


W. ROBERTS, 


Trade cireles everywhere are at present deeply in- 
terested in the suggestions made by some eminent 
British statesmen, that the time has fully come when 
Kngland should abandon her long-established fiscal 
policy of free-trade, and adopt in some form or other 
a protective tariff. 

The agitation in Britain over the measures pro- 
posed by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour is most 
intense. Several cabinet officers have already re- 
signed their portfolios, and others are likely to follow 
The public prints are most eagerly debating 
From Land’s 


suit. 
the question at issue—pro and con. 
End to John O’Groat’s, the people are busy discus- 
sing the matter with a fervor and a passion that no 
other question at present can command. 

What the outcome of it all will be, the judicious 
prophet will hesitate to predict. That a great fiscal 
battle is about to be fought on British ground seems 
likely. But whether the free-trade or protection 
battalions shall carry the pennon of victory must be 
left to the future to reveal. 

At such a time, when the question of trade poli- 
cies will naturally be under review, it may not be 
inopportune to take a glance at the trading nations 
if we may—under what trade 





of the world, to see 
banner they have ranged themselves, and what are 
their fiscal relations with other lands. It need 
scarcely be added that this review must necessarily 
be brief. 

Britain. At the close of the great continental 
war with Napoleon, a real crisis in European affairs, 
Britain had a strong protective tariff, under which 
wheat rose to $3.25 a bushel. But during the next 
thirty years the protective system was gradually 
modified, though the principal was maintained. The 
“Corn Laws,” as the tariff rates were popularly 
known, still means dear bread for England. Then 
Richard Cobden and John Bright inaugurated the 
stirring campaign against protection, and in 1846 the 
Corn Laws were repealed. Free trade at this time 
became the British tariff policy, and it has been 
maintained inviolate from that time to this. Under 
the free-trade system, but not wholly because of it, 
Britain has prospered marvellously, having built up 
a world-wide trade. Her trade with other nations in 
1900 reached the enormous total of nearly 4,000 mil- 
lion dollars. 

France. In the first Napoleon’s time, France had 
a protective tariff that was intended to be pro- 
hibitive. Napoleon’s supreme aim was to shut out 
English goods from Europe. The tariff on a wool 
fleece was 8, on eattle.and horses $10 a head, on 


iron 120 per cent, $1,400 was the duty actually 








paid on an English engine. This excessive tariff was 
gradually lessened, until by 1860 France had a very 
mild tariff, too mild to suit her manufacturers. Yet, 
under it, she greatly enlarged her trade with other 
countries. Of late years she has stiffened her duties 
in the protective line, but is quite generous in the 
admission of raw materials. 

Germany. At the of the Napoleonic 
struggle, Germany was made up of a number of petty 
states, each of which had its system of tariff against 
its sister states, as well as against outside nations. 
Bavaria was protected against Saxony, and both of 
them against Prussia. Prussia vas very strongly 
protective. By 1865 a Zollverein (a commercial 
league) was formed, by which all custom duties be- 
tween the various states were abolished, and a uni- 
form foreign tariff adopted, which was highly pro- 
tective. his Zollverein and the Franco-Prussian 
war led to the unification of Germany. For four 
years after that war, Bismarck allowed free trade, 
but England flooded Germany with her goods. In 
1878 a stiff protective policy was adopted, which has 


close 


gradually been made more stringent ever since, her 
aim being chiefly against Kngland and the United 
States. 

Austria. From 1820, Austria had a most ill‘beral 
protective tariff, which was intended to be prohibi- 
tive; $5 a pound was the rate on silk, and $3.25 on 
linens. It until 1860 that the tariff rates 
were materially lowered. Hungary was rather hostile 
to protection until after the Russo-Turkish war 
(1876-8), when she accepted the Austrian system, 
and common protective duties were levied all along 
the frontiers. Austro-Hungary, however, has reci- 
procity treaties with Germany Italy, and Roumani‘a. 

Russia. She decided for a protective policy in 
1815, and by 1821 it had become a practically pro- 
hibitive policy. Beginning. with 1850, she began to 
lower her tariff rates somewhat, though they sii] 
remained quite high. By 1860, she had built up a 
foreign trade amounting to $260,000,000. She still 
clings tenaciously to a high protective tariff, and the 
present tendency is rather to increase than to lower 


was not 


rates. At present, the average rate is about 35 per 
cent. 
Italy: Since she became United Italy, in Victor 


Kmimanuel’s time, she had had a protective tariff, but 
has commercial treaties with several other countries. 
France and she indulge themselves occasionally in 
retaliatory duties. 

Switzerland. After Napoleon’s time, Switzerland 
adopted free trade, and went beyond all other nations 
in abolishing all internal taxes as well as custom 
She continues the most open free trade mar! 


And she has come to have a great 


duties. 
in the world. 
commercial position out of all proportion to her 
limited area and sparse population. 

Holland was united with Belgium early in the 
nineteenth century, and had a very high protcetive 
tariff that greatly injured her trade, by provoking 
retaliaiory tariffs by other nations. From 1830 to 
1865, she lowered her rates and built up an enormous 
trade, amounting in 1866 to $370,000,000. Since 
then she has adopted free trade, and steadily opposes 
the protection policy, although it 1s strongly advo- 
She declines, also, to 


cated by some of her people. 
is mildly 


follow her near neighbor, Belgium, which 
protective. 

Norway and Sweden maintained an almost pro- 
hibitive, protective tariff from Napoleon’s day until 
1860. These two countries, though under one ruler, 
stand economically apart. They levy customs duties 
against each other. Norway inclines towards free 
trade, and has a tariff for revenue only. The Swedish 
tariff of 1872 is avowedly protective. 


[ Continued en page 261. | 
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OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LITER- 
ATURE.* —( XXXVI.) 
BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
Birthplace.— Portland, Maine. 
Education.— Bowdoin College. 
{ Studied Law. 
| Classmate of Hawthorne and J. 8S. C. 
Abbott. 
' } Travelled in Europe. 
Life 
} Professor of Modern Languages at 
| 
| L 
l 


(1807-1$82.) 


Harvard. 
ecturer at Bowdoin College. 
Wrote for North American Review. 
{ Outre Mer. 
Prose. Hyperion. (Romance.) 
Kavanah. ( Tale.) 
{ Voices of the Night. 
Poems on Slavery. 
Spanish Student. 
( Play in three acts.) 
Evangeline. (Tale 
of Acadie.) 
4 Song of Hiawatha. 
Courtship of Miles 
Standish. 
Tales of Wayside Inn. 
Dante’s Divine Com- 
| edy. ( Translation.) 
| The Divine Tragedy. 
Masterpiece.— Evangeline. 
Criticism.— His poems are of the order to which 
we have none akin. Germany, more than England; 
has been the source of his inspiration.— London 


Metropolitan. 


Literary Works. < 
| Poetry. 











*Copyrighted, 1897. 


READING, 








BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH, 
Principal Training School, Waterbury, Conn. 
THE * METHOD-WHOLE.” 
GRADES VI. VII., AND VIII. 

Notes: A. Considerable independent preparatory 
work should be done by pupils of these grades. 
They should learn to use reference books; i. e., dic- 
tionary, encyclopaedia, gazetteer, geography, his- 
tory, ete., in connection with the study of their les- 
sons. 

B. Pupils may be directed to select and mark 
diacritically five, ten, or mose words. 

C. “Specializing” may be done. One pupil may 
be directed to look up biography, another location of 
places, another historical or scientific references, 


D. Thoughtful study of the context should be 
encouraged. 

I. Preparation. (First few minutes of recitation.) 

1. Blackboard lists of new and difficult words 
may be pronounced and applied. ‘These may be 
words selected and written, with proper diacritical 
markings, on the blackboard, by the teacher. 

2. They may be words referred to under “B.” 

3. Whenever “specializing” is done, the refer- 
ences under “C” should be reviewed at this time. 

4. The teacher should bring to light any old 
knowledge relating to the new that will lead to a 
clearer apperception of the subject. 

II. Presentation. (Second part of recitation.) 

Note. Different methods may be used, but the 
ones herewith given should be the prevailing 
methods. 

First Plan. Question for the thought in an en- 
tire paragraph. In this case all pupils study para- 
graph, and then, without referring to the book, one 
pupil gives the substance of the paragraph in his 
own words. The exact words of the book must not 
be used. 

Second Plan. Without questions being asked by 
the teacher, pupils should read through a paragraph, 
and then give in their own words the substance of 
the paragraph. 

Third Plan. More than one paragraph at a time 
may be treated, as in No. 1 and No. 2. 

Notes. 1. Discussion of the subject should be 
encouraged, and moral truth brought out. 

2. The entire selection may be reproduced orally 
at this point by one or more pupils. 

3. When the “Presentation” takes the greater 
part of the period the “Application” will come at 
the next reading period. 

IIT. Application. 
Pupils read. y 








CIVICS AND MORALS.*—(I1.) 


BY Ss. E, FORMAN, PH. D., MARYLAND. 
After the pupil has been led to think something 
about himself as a self-governing being we may take 


‘up the subject of government proper, or organized 


society. We may fervently hope that the teacher 
will not begin with abstractions and drybones and 
the Constitution. Begin with those concrete facts of 
government that touch the pupil’s life. Secure his 
interest in the subject by teaching him to see that 
government controls and will continue to control 
him at every step; that a wise and efficient govern- 


ment is an instrument of happiness; that a foolish 
and incapable government is an agent of misery; that 
one’s interest in good government is permanent and 
direct. 


At the outset begin to teach the fundamental leg- 
sun of American citizenship, namely, that responsi- 
bility for good government rests squarely upon the 
shoulders of the individual. Show the pupil that 
just as personal conduct affects the government of 
the home for good or evil, and the government of the 
school for good or evil, so it affects the larger 
government of city and state and nation for good or 
evil. Good government in America begins with one’s 
self, and not with one’s neighbor; the greatest con- 
tribution an American can make to the cause of goo: 
government is to order his own life aright. This 
great truth—the greatest truth of democracy—can- 
not be learned in a week or a month or a year, for it 
must sink deep into the recesses of the heart and 
mind, and become a conviction, yet in time it may 
be learned, and when it is generally learned, when we 
shall send from the schools large numbers of pupils 
who feel as well as know that in a democracy good 
citizenship means personal responsibility, persona! 
right-living, personal service and sacrifice for the 
publie good, then shall we hear less scolding about 
bad government, and shall see larger numbers of 
people working in behalf of the cause of good govern- 
ment. Let us then in our civics work early implant 
in the minds of our pupils this idea of personal re- 
sponsibility in matters of government, and let us 
strengthen and foster this idea throughout the whole 
course of our teaching. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Read this to the class and have it discussed: 
In the physical world when a body is acted upon by 
several forces each tending to move it in a different 
direction, the body thus acted upon yields somewhat 
to each force and moves in a line that is the resultant 
of all the forces. So it is in the political world. A 
number of wills act upon government, one wanting it 
to do one thing, another wanting it to do another 
thing. Covernment yields a little to each will, and 
pursues a course of action that reflects in some degre: 
the wishes of each individual. If the combined wills 
of those who wish right things outweigh the wills of 
those who wish evil things government will be good. 
In other words, government, good or bad, flows from 
personal conduct and responsibility, for government 
can always be traced back to individuals. 

2. Have the pupils make out a list of twelve ser- 
vices performed by government. In order to show 
how direct is our interest in good government, let it 








etc. *Copyright by S. E. Forman, 
COLONIAL PERIOD — CHART. 
Colony. Time. Place. Nation. Object. Character of Settler. Prominent Persons. Events. 
1, Virginia. 1607. Jamestown. English. Wealth. So-called gentlemen, lazy, Smith, Pocahontas, Rolfe, Starving time; Bacon's re- 
dissolute. Dale, Griswold. bellion; slavery introduced. 
2. Massachu- 1620, Plymouth, Sa- English. Escape from persecution. Religious, temperate, in- Jno. Carver, Miles Stan- Treaty with Indians; Salem 
setts. 1628, lem, dustrious. dish, Governor Bradford, witchcraft; Thanksgiving 
Roger Williams. feast; religious persecn- 
tion. 
3. New York. 1614. Albany, Man- . Dutch. Trade. Traders ; hardy, honest, in- Four Dutch governors, par- Annexation of Delaware; 
1623. hattan = Is- dustrieus peasantry from ticularly Peter Stuyve- surrender to England. 
land. Holland. sant, Duke of York. 
4. New Hamp- 1623. Dover, Ports- English. Fishing post. Hardy, courageous, enter- Gorges and Mason. Annexation to Massachusetts 
shire. mouth. prising. for protection. 
5. Connecti- 1633. Windsor, Say- English. Agriculture, civil freedom. Hardy, industrious, relig- Winthrop, Hooker, Andros, Pequot war; charter; Yale 
cut. 1635. brook, New ious. Yale. College. 
1638. Haven. 
6. Maryland. 1634. St. Marys. English Catho- Escape from persecution. Roman Catholics of good Lords Baltimore and Clay- Claybourne’s rebellion; civil 
lies. birth, families and ser- bourne. war. 
vants. 
7. Rhode Is- 1636. Providence. Colonists from Escape from persecution. Same as of Massachusetts. Roger Williams, Anne Indian relations ; democratic 
land. Massachu- Hutchinson. government. 
setts. 
8. Delaware. 1638. Wilmington. Swedes. Civil freedom, agriculture. Thrifty, industrious, toler- Lord Delaware, William Conquest by Dutch; deeded 
; ; ' ; ant. Penn. to William Penn. 
9. North Caro- 1650. Chowan Val- Scotch and Escape persecution, agri- Brave, patriotic, liberty- Clarendon, Culpepper. Indian wars; trial of Grand 
lina. 1664. ley, C. Fear Colonists. culture. loving. Models. 
River. 
10. New Jer- 1664. Elizabeth- English. Wealth, to take advantage Energetic, tolerant. Cartaret, Sr. and Jr.; Lord First general assembly ; col- 
sey. town. of the liberal offers of Berkeley, Penn. lection of rents; division 
‘ ‘ , , . proprietors. a into East and West Jersey. 
11, South Caro- 1670. Ashley River. English. Agriculture. Originators of Southern West, Sayle. Slavery ; Charleston founded ; 
lina. hospitality; brave, pat- failure of Locke’s Model. 
riotic. 
12. Pennsyl- 1683. Philadelphia. English (ua- Home for Quakers. Sober, industrious, peace- William Penn. Treaty with Indians; seces- 
vania. kers. loving. sion of Delaware; First 
; i : —* eneral assembly. 
13. Georgia. 1732. Savannah, English. Home for poor. European peasantry. Oglethorp, Wesley. Treaty with a oF war 


with Spaniards; slavery 
prohibited. 
—The Rocky Mountain Educator. 
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ye supposed that each of these services is performed 
in a bad way. 

3. Ask these questions: If you wanted to improve 
ihe government of your home how would you begin? 
|; vou wanted to improve the government of this 
--hool, how would you begin? When a man wishes 
to improve the government of his town or city or 
tate how may he best begin? ) 

|. A private citizen may influence government 
iy doing the following things: (1) In private con- 
yersation he may always uphold the right. (2) He 
ay be absolutely honest in his dealings with govern- 
nent, never cheating it or dealing unjustly with it. 
(2) He may attend public meetings held in the cause 
of good government. (4) He may defend his country 
1 the hour of its danger. (5) He may refrain from 
throwing paper and other unsightly objects on the 
street. (6) He may act peacefully and orderly when 
moving among his fellowmen. (7) He may refuse to 
vote for any person who is suspected of being dis- 
honest. (8) He may support public officials who are 
doing their duty well. (9) He may refuse to vote for 
dishonest or corrupt measures. (10) He may stand 
aloof from bribery, neither giving nor receiving a 
bribe of any kind. Write the above on the black- 
board, and have the pupils arrange the things a citi- 
zen can do according to their importance. In order 
to bring out forcibly the influence the individual may 
have upon government, let each of the above sen- 
tences be turned about in meaning: Thus, (1) in 
private conversation he may always uphold the 
wrong. (2) He may be absolutely dishonest, etc. 

5. Ask these questions: If a man is able and 
talented and popular, how does this fact affect his 
responsibility in reference to matters of government? 
Is responsibility equal to opportunity? If the wise 
and upright do not take the Jead in a community, 
who must take the lead? Which is stronger, example 
or precept ? 

6. The following questions may be answered 
silently: What is your personal influence upon the 
government of this school? If you continue to act 
as you are now acting, is it likely that you will con- 
tribute to the cause of good government in the state 
and nation when you are grown? Can you name an 
evil connected with the government of this school 
that cannot be traced to the conduct of an indi- 
vidual? Can you point to the personal forces that 
are determining the government of this school? 
What reward do the pupils of a school have when 
they throw their influence upon the side of good 
vovernment? Are the pupils of this school, on an 
average, capable of governing themselves individu- 
ally? Can they govern themselves collectively? Do 
vou believe in self-government in schools? 

*. These words of W. S. Lilly should sink deep 
into the minds and consciences of all who learn 
civics and all who teach civics: “In the individual 
man self-government means the supremacy of. the 
intellectual nature over the sensitive, the predomi- 
nance of the moral over the animal self. The lower 
powers of a self-governing man are brought into sub- 
jection and kept in subordination to the higher. In 
such self-government resides the highest part of 
liberty which is ethical; according to that admirable 
dictum of St. Basil, ‘Who is free? He that is his own 
aster” ‘This is the true account of self-government 
in the individual man. It is also the true account of 
-elf-government in a nation of men.” Men who are 
carried about by every storm of passion, by every 
whirl of impulse, by every gust of emotion are not 
-elf-governed, and if a state is made of such men it 
< not self-governed and cannot be well governed. 

In some way we must combine instruction in 
ivics with instruction in morals. In some way we 
nust train the consciences of our pupils as well as 
uform their minds; we must burn the precepts of 
“ood citizenship into their hearts as well as stamp 
them upon the intellect. If we do not do this, if we 
‘iil to impart sound notions of political morality at 
le same time that we teach the facts of government, 

ir reward as teachers of civics will be small. But 

w great would be our reward, if while our pupils 
'’ learning the rights and privileges of citizenship, 

should also equip.them with consciences that 
ould constrain them to practice the virtues of citi- 


‘enship! 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


QUESTIONS IN MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. 


{For the Harvard “Required English,” 1904.] 

When was this essay of Macaulay’s published? 

What was its success? 

What made it successful? 

What did its success mean to Macaulay? 

What do you know the Edinburgh Review? 

What is its position to-day in literary criticism? 

What are the distinguishing literary features of Ma- 
caulay’s essay? 

What can you say of its style? 

What is its value as a critical study of Milton? 

Give reason for ycur answer. 

What is its value as a purely literary or appreciative 
study of Milton? 

xive reason for your answer. 

Is it rather a study of Milton himself, or of his work? 

‘Does it make you wish to know Milton’s poems? 

What will you look for in Milton’s poems, after read- 
ing this essay. 

Is the essay an artistic piece of writing? 

How does it compare in that way with Milton’s own 
prose? 

What qualities of Macaulay’s own temperament can 
you see in this essay? 

Give a sketch of Macaulay’s life. 

What was his position in English literature? 

Who were his contemporaries? 

What was the occasion of the essay on Milton? 

Who was Mr. Lemon, and what was his service to 
English literature? 

What is the reference to Milton’s office of secretary? 
To the “Popish Trials” and the “Rye House Plot’? 

Who was “Mr. Skinner, Merchant’? 

What memorial did Milton leave of him? 

What is the history of these long-lost papers, and why 
is this history significant? 

What means “our academical Pharisees”? 

What was the significance of Macaulay’s making that 
criticism at the time when he did? 

What is the significance of the paragraph “Through- 
out the volume etc.”? What is force of phrase, ‘‘eman- 
cipated from the influence of authority’? 

At what period in Milton’s life, and under what influ- 
ences was written this work to which Macaulay refers? 

Would these influences account for ‘their heterodox 
doctrines,’ or were these doctrines more strictly Mil- 
tonian? 

“The men of our time.’”’ What were the character- 
istics of Macaulay’s “times,” and how different from 
Milton's? 

Find in the next paragraph the key word of Macau- 
lay’s essay. 

The “topics of the day.””. What were these? 

What trend in Macaulay’s career does that phrase in- 
dicate? 

Substantiate the closing sentence of this paragraph. 

“By the general suffrage of the civilized world.” Ex- 
plain. 

Who were some of Milton’s critics ‘‘of great name’’? 

How does Macaulay account for Milton’s position of 
leadership? 

What does Macaulay mean in saying, “No poet has 
ever had to struggle with more unfavorable circum- 
stances’? 

What effect does Macaulay get by balancing this 
paragraph with the preceding? 

What is the substance of the next paragraphs on the 
decadence of poetry? 

What distinctive epochs of poetry had followed Mil- 
ton? 

What was the character of literature, poetry, particu- 
larly poetry, when Macaulay wrote this essay? 

Would these conditions justify Macaulay’s criticism? 

The vocabulary “of a half-civilized people is poetical.” 
Illustrate this. 

What is, in brief, Macaulay’s idea of a poet? 

Does he himself fall under his own criticism? 

What is Macaulay’s summary of Milton’s imaginative 
power? 

Who were well known as parodists of Milton when 
Macaulay wrote? 

What does Macaulay say of Milton’s style? 

Give examples from Milton to prove that it “displays 
in their highest perfection the idiomatic powers of the 
English tongue’; that (its) most striking characteristic 
is the extreme remoteness of the associations, by means 
of which it acts upon the reader”; “its effect is produced, 
not so much by what it expresses as by what it sug- 


gests’; “new forms of beauty start at once into exist- 
ence.”’ 


[Continued on page 262.) 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


A LESSON FROM NIAGARA. 


Sir Charles Metcalf and I. F. Jones—two Englishmen 
interested in the industrial development of British 
South Africa— are on their way to this country, es- 
pecially to see how the mighty power of Niagara is being 
made useful. The great Victoria Falls on the Zambesi 
river is estimated to have a 9,000,000 horse power. In 
the neighborhood is one of the greatest coal areas in the 
world, and also vast iron deposits. It is the wish of 
these visitors to America to discover how the force of 
these falls may be made serviceable in the development 
of the industrial possibilities of that part of the Dark 
Continent. 

ALASKA’S RICHES. 

Two government engineers, dispatched to Alaska 
some time since to explore the heart of that section, 
report that in the Copper river region there are wonder- 
ful deposits of copper already discovered. They brought 
a chunk of almost pure copper, cut with a chisel from a 
mass weighing several tons. 

A great gold nugget, worth $3,285, was found in the 
Anvil Creek district last month. Very rich tin ore has 
been found on Lost river. Nome and the Yukon sent 
$1,250,000 in gold to Seattle by three steamers that ar- 
rived September 26. 

Nome has a fine large pumping plant in operation, 
that cost a _ half-million dollars, and that furnishes 
water to some of the creek districts near by for hy- 
draulic mining. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY STATIONS. 


The United States navy department has already estab- 
lished wireless telegraph stations at Newport, R. L., 
Montauk Point, L. I., Navesink, N. J., New York navy 
yard, Key West, Fla., Dry Tortugas, Fla., Yerba Buena 
island, San Francisco bay, and Mare island, Cal. 

Stations are soon to be established at Cape Elizabeth, 
Me., Cape Henry. Va., Norfolk navy yard, Pensacola 
navy yard, Cape Cod, Boston navy yard, Cape Ann, 
Mass., Portsmouth navy yard, and San Juan, Porto Rico. 


SWIFTER MAIL TO THE ORIENT. 

Getting the mails to China, Japan, and Corea from 
the countries of Europe has been a somewhat tedious 
matter, even at the best. But the Trans-Siberian rail- 
road will greatly expedite the mails to the Orient. 
France has just inaugurated a postal service by this 
route, that will save at least twenty days between Paris 
and Peking—a great gain certainly to the business in- 
terests of France. 


INCREASE OF SOUTHERN EXPORT TRADE. 

A comparison of the exports of the fiscal year 1903 
with those of 1901, shows a decline at many northern 
ports, and an increase at several southern ports. The 
reduction of exports at Boston was $55,000,000; Balti- 
more, $25,000,000: New York, $24,000,000; Newport 
News, $7,000,000; Philadelphia, $6,000,000; and Norfolk, 
$2,000,000. But Savannah increased $8,000,000; Galves- 
ton, $3,000,009; Wilmington, N. C., $2,000,000; and Mo- 
bile, $1,000,000. New Orleans is the only southern port 
whose exports declined. She ran behind $3,000,000. 


PRINCELY DOMAINS. 

It is estimated that in the Adirondack section of New 
York state sixty great estates, aggregating about 800,000 
acres, are held as private property, either by wealthy 
individuals, or by clubs. William C. Whitney owns 
a tract of 33,744 acres, nearly a whole township, in Ham- 
ilton county. William Rockefeller’s estate consists 
of about 50,000 acres, that cost him half a million dol- 
lars. Meacham lake is included in his holding. Mr. 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt’s preserve is on the shore of Saga- 
more lake, and Frederick W. Vanderbilt’s at Upper St. 
Regis lake. J. Pierpont Morgan’s summer home is on 
the shore of Mohegan lake, and Levi P. Morton’s, on the 
Upper Saranac. At one time Dr. W. Seward Webb 
bought 77,000 acres and fenced them, but he has since 
sold off severa! thousand acres. These Adirondack fast- 
nesses are thus becoming the hunting and fishing 
grounds of private owners, not entirely to the liking of 
the native hunters and trappers, who once roamed the 
region unchallenged. 


PLENTY OF APPLES. 

The government estimate of the apple crop for this 
vear is 55,000,000 barrels. There is a heavy crop in New 
York state, especially in Wayne, Orleans, and Monroe 
counties. Virginia, West Virginia, southern Pennsyl- 
vania, and western Maryland will yield well. In Mis- 
souriand New England the crop is light. The famous 
Annapolis Valley in Nova Scotia will, it is thought, fur- 
nish a half-millien barrels for export. About one-half 
of the apples exported go to Liverpool, and the other 
half is divided between London, Glasgow, and Hamburg. 
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E:djucational Intelligence _....... 


University starts in with 1,995 students. 


registers 398, a gain of thirty 


Vassar has 306 in entering class, the limit of ac 
commodations. 
Yale 


gymnasium this summer. 


has put $10,000 into improvements in her 


A teacher asked me this summer how she could go 
to dances with her big boys and retain the respect 
of the school. I give 


it up 


“They are flippant,” she said. 


When an association passes resolutions in Mani- 
: Nigh . : 
toba, it is done by the clapping of hands, and no 
by voice, arm-raising, or standing. 


+ 


innovation. 
University. 


new build- 


The School of Education, Chicago 
opens the year in the large and beautifu 
ing on the Midway, one of the ideal school buildings 
of the world. 

With this issu 
y of the Day,” dealin 
industries, and current events. 


we begin a weekly series, “Thy 


Geography) g with geography, th 


The series will be of 
real service to teachers. 


through physi 


of te mperance 


ology must not be neglected because of any difference 
f opinion as to the wisdom or unwisdom of. its 
championship. It is one of the grand boons to 
humanity that the school has brought, and it must 
be utilized 


in edu \; nal thought is the fact that a principal 
of ; Marpac husetts state normal school has a | 

of absence for several months, and has gone to th 
University of Chicago to study with Dr. Dewey. 


Principal W. A. 


Baldwin is a man who has the repu 
tation of knowing a good thing, too. 


It is a pleasing 


tributes to John Dewey as a leader 


There are 120 eminent European scholars who 
have accepted invitations to speak at the St. Louis 
Exposition next summer. They will appear under 
the auspices of the Society of Arts and Sciences. 
Professor Delitzsch of Berlin of “Babel and Bible” 
fame, whose attacks on the traditional beliefs called 
out a reply by the emperor, will represent the Semitic 
language scholars. George Adams Smith of Glas- 
gow will have an important place in the Old Testa- 
ment section of the congress. Harnack of Ber‘in, 
for the history of the Christian church, is regarded 
as one of the ‘‘stars” of the coming congress. Lead- 
ing writers on radium, Becquerel of Paris, and J. J. 
Thompson of Cambridge, are on the natural science 
list; A. Smith Woodwaré of the Kensington 
museum, London, is down for paleontology; Baron 
de Estournelles de Constant of Paris, for diplomacy; 
and Lombroso, the famous Italian criminologist, 
for crime. All countries of Europe, and all the so- 
cial and natural sciences, are represented by the list 


f scholars who have accepted. 








HENRY D. LLOYD. 


Another of God’s noblemen has passed to the be- 
yond. Henry D. Jloyd was indeed a noble man, liv- 
ing for men, daring for men. No man among us 
was more sane in his views of the dangers and hopes 
of the times. The last time I met him was at the 
Twentieth Century Club when he spoke of his recent 
trip through Europe, where he had studied the signs 
of the times in every land. Those who heard lis 
vraphic report of the signs of progress or the evi- 
dences of decay in the various governments of 
iurope will not soon forget it, nor the earnest way 
in which he summed up the passage of the centuries 
in which only five men, really worth while to human- 
ity, were ferried from the nineteenth to the twen- 
and of these two were Americans—neither, 
however, Americans—Jacob Riis and Booker T. 
Washington. What a view of humanity Mr. Lloyd 
did have! He, indeed, thought in nations as units, 
and in races as other units. To have known him was 
He can be poorly 


lieth, 





a luxury as well as an honor. 
spared just now. 


THE ATLANTA MEETING. 

Now let us prepare for the Atlanta meeting. Ar- 
rangements are made with the railroads and hotels 
for the comfort and delight of those in attendance. 
The New England delegation will presumably go via 
Washington, Richmond, and Pinehurst, stopping at 
each of these attractive places. The railroad fare and 
sleeping car for the round trip will be an even $50. 
The dining car service is mostly on the a la carte 
plan, and one can make the meals cost what he 
pleases. By all going together from New England 
we can have sleeping car all the way from Boston, 
while otherwise there would be changes. There will 
be good board in Atlanta at first-class hotels at rea- 
sonable rates. The meeting is on February 23, 24, 
and 25. The program will be of unusual interest and 
value. Tnasmuch as the New England educators d'd 
not have an expensive educational trip to the N. E. 
A. last July, it is anticipated that there wil! be a 


rge delegation in February. 





MANITOBA, 


Manitoba—pronounce it in the good old-fashioned 
English way, with the accent on the third syllable, 
M -ha-—is entering upon the inheritance that she 
thought was hers twenty-two years ago, when 


Winnipeg was the biggest little boom city on the 
map. To-day noble brick buildings, worthy of Den- 
er or Ios Angeles, are rising by magic on spots oc- 
cupied by tents in the old-time boom days, and 
Winnipeg points with pride to her record of 1,200 


buildings the present year, and they are her best 
blocks and residences. She is not building for the 
uture, but is merely trying to catch up with the un- 


expected demand that Alberta, Assiniboia, and other 
sections of the Northwest Territory are making upon 
interests. 

As a customs city Winnipeg is third in Canada, 
with only Montreal and Toronto leading her. In 
July and August of this year there were 11,000 en- 


eT husiness 


_- 


tries, an almost unbelievable statement for a city no} 
so large as Somerville, Bridgeport, Des Moines 
Grand Rapids, or Lynn. The Appraiser says that it 
seems as though there had gone through Winnipeg 
trom the States in three years lumber enough to roof 
im ali Canada. 

Manitoba is a province of noble men and women. 
fowa and North Dakota alone compare with her 
among the states in combination of character and 
enterprise. In educational provisions one may 
sample the spirit of the province. No one can teach 
school without a normal training. This does noi 
mean such a professional training as Massachusetts 
or Colorado gives, but it means an adequate and 
creditable scholastic rank, supplemented by a short, 
earnest, strictly professional course of training, and 
no certificate can be had until after a year’s success- 
ful experience supplements the scholarship test and 
the professional course. 

The pay of the teachers is exceptionally good, 
none in the leading inspector-districts—in the three 
that I visited, with Winnipeg, Portage la Prairie, and 
Brandon as centres—pay less than $40 a month for 
twelve months in the year, though the teaching is for 
ten months only. The pay is for the twelve months. 
This is sane, and it will be a great day for the States 
when we adopt this Manitoba idea. This is the low- 
est rural school salary, some going as high as $60 or 
$720 a vear for schools of less than twenty-five chil- 
dren. : 

The position of inspector, corresponding to our 
county superintendent, is virtually a life position, as 
is that of city superintendent. Of course one can be 
removed for cause, but practically no one is so re 
moved. Many of the inspectors and superintendents 
are virtually of the same official age as the provine>, 
at least those I have met range from eighteen to 
twenty-one years of service, and lay their profes 
sional plans for the remainder of active life. The 
effect of this can be well understood when one re- 
calls the harrassing conditions in the states. 

Weather! Well, it is cold in winter without doubt, 
but of that I can only speak from the record and 
from hearsay. My two visits have been in October, 
and such days are rarely known elsewhere on the 
continent. They say there are usually six or eight 
weeks of such days, clear as erystal, bright as noon- 
day, tonic as a mountain brook. Once only in 
twenty years has there been a rude awakening from 
this climatic dream, and this was in early September 
of this year, but it was as short as it was severe, and 
like a repentant child, nature smiled all the more 
serenely, thereafter, and for the ten days I lived 
among them this October the sun and air were 
matchless, 

Canada will never fly the Stars and Stripes, but 
ihe Northwest Provinces will set the States a noble 
pace in industry and enterprise, in law-making and 
obeying, judges and sheriffs are appointed for life, 
in education and character. 

Think of a province much larger than New Eng- 
land in which there has never been a Sunday paper 
issued, or a street car moved through the streets! 

his is the city also of Ralph Connor, the most 
popular writer of fiction, with a semi-relig‘ous flavor, 
yet produced by the pulpits of the United States or 
Canada. Just across the Red River of the North is 
the Mission of St. Boniface, with its noble schoo! 
Proud, indeed, are the Fathers of Whit 
tier’s charming verses on the “Bells of St. Boni 
face” born out of the “turrets three,’ which, by the 
A half day with the 
Mathers in their life with the boys and for the boys 
gives one admiration for their scholarship and di 
[ do not say sacrifice, for their joy in their 
Not often doe 
one see 160 happier boys than here, or twenty-si\ 
nobler-spirited men. 

Winnipeg is scarcely out of her teens, and yet she 
is sturdy, thrifty, and aspiring. T'wenty years ag» 
she was expecting to be a city of 1,000,000 peop! 
That was the wildest kind of boom in 
sanity; now she is content to know that the day 
not distant when she will have 100,000. How man 
of our readers in the States think of Winnipeg and 
most of the rest of Manitoba as in the Hudson Ba 
basin, and of that bay as no farther away than 


for hoys. 


way, are no longer standing. 


votion. 
work precludes the idea of sacrifice. 


in ten vears, 


October 15, 1903. 
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Ruffalo is from Boston. The Red River of the North 

‘ses Within ten miles of the Mississippi basin, the 
stern end of Manitoba is in the basin of the St. 
iwrenee, While it is not far to the basin of the Mac- 
nzie. Indeed, this may be said to be the province 
which continental water basins are born. 











HAZING IS DISGRACEFUL. 

There ts nothing manly, bright, or funny about 

«llege hazing, and President Van Hise of the Uni- 
ity of Wisconsin deserves high praise for his 
imely and courageous utterance:— 

“The practice is degrading and demoralizing for a 
vd of students to all attack one man. I ‘have no 
iplaint to make of innocent fun. It is a good 

thing, but college hazing, as practiced by college 
students, is wrong and must be stopped. The pro- 
fessors cannot stop it, the police cannot stop it, but 
banishment can. 

“[ solicit the co-operation of the students to pul 
down this practice, and if necessary ask that a com- 
mittee be appointed representing all student organ- 
izations to act with the faculty to this end.” 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

\Ir. Balfour, aided by the personal counsel of 
King Edward, has reorganized his Cabinet, but with 
disappointing results. No attention is paid to the 
popular demand for the retirement of Lord Lans- 
downe from the foreign office, because of his in- 
competency while in the war office. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, hitherto postmaster-general, is put in 
Mr. Ritchie’s place as chancellor of the exchequer. 
\lr. Brodrick is transferred from the war office to 
the post of secretary for India, in place of Lori 
George Ilamilton; while H. O. Arnold-Forster, see 
retary to the admiralty, succeeds Mr. Brodrick in 
the war office. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s offiee of 
postmaster-general is taken by Lord Stanley, finan- 
cial secretary of the war office. The most surprising 
appointment is that of Alfred Lyttleton to succeed 
Mr. Chamberlain as secretary for the colonies. Mr. 
Lyttleton is a young and almost untried man, who 
has been in parliament seven years, and whose only 
claim to his present office is that he has done some 
confidential work for the ministry in South Africa. 

. ~ * 

The new cabinet is one of the youngest, and by 
common consent, one of the weakest ever got to- 
It does not seem to be anywhere expected 


cether, 


that it ean hold together more than a few months. 


A heavy blow was dealt to Mr. Balfour, just as he 
had reconstituted his cabinet, by the abrupt resigna- 
tion of the Duke of Devonshire, Lord President of 
the Council, and Conservative leader in the House 
of Lords. The Duke is a free trader, and his retire- 
ment has been expected from the monent when Mr. 
Chamberlain announced his program, and Mr. Bal- 
ur declared his adhesion to it. He seems to have 
made an effort to stay in, notwithstanding the wide 
divergence between his views and those of his asso- 
clates, but a recent speech by Mr. Balfour at Shef- 
lield, in which he declared that Mr. ChamberJain’s 
attitude did not differ a hair’s breadth from his own, 
was too much for him. Mr. Balfour replied to his 
letter of resignation in a letter so full of personal 


resentment as to betray unusual stress of feeling. 
* . * 


In his widely-heralded speech at Glasgow, October 
6, Mr. Chamberlain gave for the first time the de- 
tails of his fiseal program. He proposes a tax of two 
shillings a quarter on wheat, and a corresponding 

x on flour, together with a tax of five per cent. on 
meat and dairy products. These taxes are to be re- 

ited on the products of British possessions, and 

'm the basis for the preferential part of the pro- 

in. He dees not propose to tax raw materials, 

't to put a tax of about ten per cent. on foreign 
This is to be variable, and to afford 
© basis for the retaliatory part of the program. 

tariff thus adjusted would enable England simul- 

ously to woo her colonies, and to hit back at 
reign competitors, particularly the United States 
i Germany, which have been taking away a large 
irt of British trade. 


nufactures. 


\ 


But there remains a third party to be reckoned 
with and conciliated, the British workingman, whose 
distaste for dear food is well understood. If Mr. 
Chamberlain were in any doubt as to his attitude on 
this question the emphatic declaration of the last 
Trades’ Union Congress against any sort of pro- 
tective tariff would have enlightened him. Mr. 
Chamberlain has done his best to placate the work- 
ing people. To begin with, he exempts maize and 
bacon from the proposed taxes on the ground that 
they are largely the food of the poor. What is more 
important. he proposes to remit a large part of the 
duties now borne by tea, sugar, coffee, and cocoa. 
As a net result, he estimates that it will cost the 
town artisan five cents a week less for food, and the 
agricultural laborer four The charge 
that the program involves dear food is thus skilfully 
forestalled. | 


cents less. 


. + + 

The preliminary investigations of the postal scan- 
dals at Washington culminated on Monday, when 
the grand jury returned indictments against ten or 
fifteen persons, including James N. Tyner, who has 
been for nearly forty years in the service of the 
government, and was at one time postmaster- 
general, Altogether, about thirty persons—mostly 
ex-officials and have been indicted. 
The frauds with which these persons are charged are 
of the most varied character, but in one phase or 
another, they mostly involve collusion between offi- 


contractors 


clals and outsiders to gain special advantages or to 
make money fradulently in the furnishing of sup- 
In the case of Mr. Tyner and those associated 
with him, the charge is that of permitting the use 
for a consideration, to fraudulent con- 
“get-rich-quick” order to whom im- 


plies. 


of the mails, 

the 

munity from interference was sold at a high figure. 
. , . 


Cerus of 


Nothing came of the recent meeting between the 
Czar and the Emperor of Austria-Hungary except 
another solemn joint note to Turkey, renewing the 
for which was the 
scheme presented by them last This 
scheme was formally aecepted by Turkey at the time, 
Inadequate, 


embodied in 
ebruary. 


demand reforms 


hut no attention has been paid to it. 
even if it had been carried out, it is doubly so since 
flouted for eight months. 
note deplores the excesses and cruelties 


it has been consistently 
The joint 
to which the peaceful inhabitants of the disturbed 
districts have been subjected, and expresses an in- 
tention to come to the assistance of the “vietims of 
these This is a Delphic 
utterance, which might mean much or little; but at 


reerettable occurrences.” 
apparently means no more than relief measures for 
the starving Macedonian refugees who are perishing 
in the mountains. 

* . 7 


There has been thoughtless criticism in some 
quarters of the police measures taken for guarding 
President Roosevelt, on his appearances in public, 
but that there is oceasion for more rather than less 
precaution is indicated by the arrest at the White 
House of a man, supposedly insane, who sought the 
President armed with a revolver and a knife, and 
who made fierce resistance when placed under ar- 
rest. He had traveled all the way from Minneapolis 
on his insane quest, and if he had gained admission 
to the President, the might have been 
startled by another The man was un- 


doubtedly insane, and was promptly committed to an 


nation 


tragedy. 


asylum; but there are so many cranks and lunaties at 
large, not to mention anarchists, that there cannot 
be any relaxing of vigilance in guarding the persons 
of our Presidents. Not much can be done by legisla- 
tion, but the recent incident 
pass the bill which failed of action at the last ses 


may stir Congress to 


sion, for the better protection of Presidents. 
* % Pa 
In the choice of a successor to United States Dis 
trict Attorney Byrne of Delaware, President Roose- 
velt was forced to make a definite 
tween the Addicks and the anti-Addicks divisions of 
The senators 


decision as be- 


‘he Republican party in that state. 
from Delaware disagreed in their recommendations 
to the President, and Mr. Addicks, who holds no 
official position, made a rather ill-advisd attempt to 
influence the President by a direct personal appeal. 


If the Washington correspondents are well- 
informed, Mr. Addicks heard several things during 
this interview which should be to his advantage. 
At all events, Mr. Roosevelt appointed the anti- 
Addicks candidate, who had the advantage beside of 
being strongly approved by Judge Gray and by the 
Delaware bar. The President’s act is warmly ap- 
plauded by all who do not believe that Addicksism 
is a good thing in American politics. 
* * * 

Thursday was the day fixed for the Russian evacu- 
ation of Manchuria; but Russia, so far from quitting 
the provinees, which she has been occupying, in- 
formed the government at Pekin that she would 
never leave them until all her demands were granted. 
Not only is Russia holding on to Manchuria, but 
she is continuing her aggressions upon Korea, and 
is reported to have fortified the Korean bank of the 
Yalu river. Russia seems to have reached the con- 
clusion that Japan, however much she might resent 
her encroachments in Manchuria and Korea, would 
not venture to go to war over them. This is not so 
certain, however. Japan has sent several regiments 
into Korea, and a Japanese fleet is crusing off the 
Korean coast. Japan seems to be shut in to the al- 
ternative of going to war with Russia now, or aban- 
doning forever her aspirations to expansion on the 
mainland of Asia. 





[Continued from page 257.] 


China has a mildly protective tariff. 
are admitted free, and customs duties 


Some articles 
are generally 


low, ranging from 5 to 10 per cent. ad valorem. By 
1893, the foreign trade of China had _ reached 


$131,000,000. 

Australia maintains a stout protective tariff on 
manufactured goods. 

South America. Most of the countries of this con- 
tinent are protectionists. Their total foreign trade 
aggregates $800,000,000. 

Mexico. This land has a high protective tariff, 
which has had a marked effect in developing her 
manufactures and mines. Under it she has opened 
up 120 cotton factories, and nearly 3,000 sugar mills, 
while her annual foreign trade amounts to 
$90,000,000. 

Canada. Up toa quarter of a century ago, Canada 
followed the mother country in her policy of free 
trade. But then she became protectionist, her new 
protective tariff not even sparing the mother country. 
Yet her rates of duty are only moderately high, the 
average rate being about 27 per cent., and more than 
half is imposed on luxuries. 

United States. The tariff rates of 1789-93 were 
passed with the purpose of raising a revenue, retaliat- 
ing against other countries, and protecting home 
manufactures. Yet for many years, the United 
States remained the client of European countries, es- 
pecially of Great Britain, for a very large proportion 
of her manufactured goods, except of the coarsest 
varieties. 

Tn 1816, a strongly protective tariff act was passed, 
being advocated by Clay and Calhoun. The general 
average of its duties was 25 per cent. In 1824, this 
was raised to 87 per cent. and in 1828 to 44 per cent. 
The Southern leaders called this last the “Tariff of 
Ahominations.” and a change was made, bringing 
the rate down to that of 1824. 

The Walker Tariff of 1846 greatly reduced the 
duties on imports. Tt was called a “free-trade tariff,” 
and lasted eleven years. 

The Ciyil war led to a decided increase in tariff 
rates, and increase of protection. The average rate 
in 1862 was 37 per cent. and that in 1862 was 47 
per cent. 

The McKinley tariff of 1890 retained the pro- 
tective system, levying high duties on foreign goods 
that came into competition with home products, but 
placing on the free list many articles produced ex- 
clusively abroad. The Wilson tariff of 1894 mate- 
rially reduced duties. The Dingley tariff of 1897 
was a compromise between those of 1890 and 1894, 
but vet was strongly protective. The average rate of 
duties is about 50 per cent. Yet under this high 
tariff: the total imports into the United States for 


1903 were 1,025 million dollars. 
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Explain: “His poetry acts like an incantation. Its 
merit lies léss in its obvious meaning than in its occult 


power.” 

What is your opinion of this statement of Macaulay’s 
as a valuable criticism? As phrases in composition? Of 
the entire paragraph? 

In the following paragraph, to what poems does 
Macaulay refer in the lines beginning, “One transports 
us back to a remote period of history,” etc.? 

What is your opinion of Macaulay’s criticism: “They 
produce upon us an effect wholly independent of their 
intrinsic value’’? 

What is Macaulay’s“estimate of “‘L’Allegro” and “Il 
Penseoso”? Of “Comus” and “Samson Agonistes”? 

To what period of Milton’s life and writing do these 


poems belong? 

Compare the first sentence of this paragraph with the 
criticism of the “Sonnets” later. 

What reason would you give for Macaulay’s so evi- 
dently repeating himself? Was it intentional or un- 
conscious? i. e., is it Macaulay’s enthusiasm or his judg- 
ment speaking? What difference would it make as a 
study of this essay? 

Compare Macaulay’s dramatist with his poet. 

How are the paragraphs upon the Greek drama char- 
acteristic of Macaulay? 

Why, from Macaulay’s description, would Milton 
naturally admire Euripides? 

Do you agree with Macaulay’s estimate of “Samson 
Agonistes”? 

What was the Italian Masque? What was the history 
of the Mask in England? m 

Explain the references to the ‘Faithful Shepherdess,” 


“Aminta,” and “Pastor Fido.” 
What is, in brief, Macaulay’s criticism of ‘“Comus’’? 
What idea of “Paradise Lost” do you get from 
Macaulay’s parallel between Milton and Dante? 
What idea of Milton not presented before? 
What idea of the influence of Christianity upon lit- 


erature? 

How are we to accept this parallel as such? How as 
study of Macaulay’s style and composition? 

What is, in brief, Macaulay’s estimate of Milton’s 
“Sonnets”? 

What sonnets had Macaulay in mind in the sentence: 
“A victory, etc., led him to musings which, without 
effort, shaped themselves into verse’’? 

In what lies the reference to the “Collects of the Eng- 
lish Liturgy”? 

The last sentence of this paragraph has been called 
“one of the most felicitous bits of criticism to be found 
in Macaulay’s writings.”” Why so? 

Compare the sonnet referred to with the collect in the 
Episcopal Prayer Book, “In Time of War and Tumult,” 
or “For Deliverance from Great Sickness and Mor- 
tality,” under “Prayers and Thanksgivings Upon Sev- 
eral Occasions.” 


SELECTED EXAMPLES. 





How many yards of fence will it take to inclose a field 
that is 30 yards on one side, 25 yards on another side, 
40 yards on another, and 45 yards on the remaining 
side? 

Draw a square 4 inches on a side. How many square 
inches does the square contain? 

A tabie is 3 feet long and 2 feet wide. How many 
square feet in the table? 

Measure table in schoolroom. How many square 
feet? 

Measure the schoolroom floor. How many square feet 
in the floor? 

Suppose the floor is 6 feet one way and 12 feet the 
other way; how many square feet in the floor? 

How many yards of carpeting will it require if the 
carpeting is 1 yard wide? 

How wide is a house which has a room 20 feet wide 
and the two outer walls are each 1 foot thick? 

The room in this house is 25 feet long and 10 feet high. 
How many square feet on each side? 

Wall paper being 20 inches wide, how much paper is 
required to paper the room? 

Juanna goes to the store with 8 tenahas to sell, for 
which she asks 19 cents apiece; how much does she get 
for them? The trader says he cannot pay her in money, 
but will pay her in calico, at 5 cents a yard. How many 
yards does she receive? 

Maria tales 10 pounds of wheat to the store, for which 
she asks 2 1-2 cents a pound. The trader pays her in 
coffee, at 10 cents a pound; how many pounds does he 


give her? 
Manuella sells 6 pounds of meat to one man, 4 pounds 
to another man, and 8 pounds to another. How many 


pounds does she sell? She asks 3 cents a pound for the 
meat; how much money does she receive? With this 
money she buys sugar worth 9 cents a pound; how many 
pounds does she receive? 

A QUERY. 

Will you be kind enough to inform two readers of 
yours who is the sculptor or designer of the statue of 
the Minute Man at Concord, as also the statue of Nathan 
Hale in City Hall square, New York City. 

M. I. H 
_ Daniel Chester French of the Minute Man: Frederic] 
W. MacMonnies of the Nathan Hale. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
By John Fiske. Reading Circle Edition. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 366 pp. Price, $2.00. 
The Reading Circle edition of John Fiske’s “Critical 

Period of American History” is the most important con- 
tribution any publisher has ever made to the reading 
circles. Here is a masterpiece, a book that every teacher 
should read, whether in a reading circle or not, one 
that any educational leader knows it is worth his while 
to read, one in which any teacher will be interested, one 
that has had a large sale at a first-class price, and now 
it is attractively presented at reading circle prices. It 
will be inexcusable for any committee to omit this from 
its list. 

The critical period is from 1783 to 1788, or from the 
close of the Revolutionary War to the adoption of the 
Constitution. Here is the best treatment this period has 
ever received in so slight space. Besides all this, every 
teacher should read something of this master in Ameri- 
ean history, and there is nothing from his pen that is 
better worth their reading. 


THE BEST AMERICAN ORATIONS OF TO-DAY. 
Compiled by Harriet Blackstone. New York: Hinds 
& Noble. Cloth. 291 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is an absurd title for a fairly good book. There 
is no slightest oratorical flavor about it. It is no more 
than a book of selections, mostly of essays. George 
Dewey is a great naval commander, but it is ridiculous 
in the extreme to style him one of “the best American 
orators of to-day.’’ William Dean Howells is a promi- 
nent writer, but is hardly one of the best orators. Stan- 
ley Hall is an interesting speaker, but he must smile to 
be placed among the “best orators.” Think of Opie P. 
Read’s having “fone of the best orations’” on ‘Modern 
Fiction.” How exciting it must have been! Andrew 
Carnegie is a great business man and a good writer, but 
he could hardly make a great oration out of “A New 
Century Greeting,” and these are fair samples. “Ar- 
ranged for this book,’ “Contributed by the author,” 
“Extract from his book entitled so and so,” From Es- 
says, etc.,”” “From Literature and Life,” ‘“‘Arranged for 
this collection by his private secretary,” “From Right 
Living ae a Fine Art,” and kindred expressions appear 
on a large part of the selections. 

Then the topics are thrilling for orations: “The Man 
With His Hat in His Hand’; ‘“‘The Value of Judgment”’; 
“Education for Life’; ‘Immortality of Good Deeds”; 
‘Men: Made, Self-Made, and Unmade”’; “Work and 
Play”: “Education and the Self-Made Man”;“The Art of 
Optimism”; “New Era in Higher Education”; “Profit of 
the Laborer and Consumer”; “Lest We Forget”; ‘Piety 
and Civic Virtue’; ‘‘Commerce”’; “The World a Whis- 
pering Gallery”; “The Pursuit of Happiness’; “The 
General Welfare.” Just imagine ‘‘the best oration of the 
day” from the soul-stirring theme, “The Man With His 
Hat in His Hand.” 

There is scarcely a genuine oration in the book, and 
the few selections that might have been orations have 
been cruelly and absurdly “abridged’”’ by some novice. 

The book is well printed and attractively bound, but 
its presumption makes it ridiculous, whereas it would 
have made a good book of selections. Not half the men 
were ever thought of as orators, or ever claimed any 
skill of oratory, and not half the themes could give occa- 
sion for oratory, and most of the selections are so short 
as to be of slight value as the treatment of a theme, and 
bits of chapters of histories and essays have no license 
to parade as “The Best Orations of To-day.” It is in- 
explicable that so careful a publisher ever allowed such 
a misnomer. They were never addresses, nor speeches, 
not to say orations. 


THE MORAL SYSTEM OF SHAKESPEARE. By 
Richard G. Moulton. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 381 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The study of Shakespeare is practically limitless, and 
constantly there is being placed before the reading and 
studious publics some new treatise on the same general 
subject. Yet the subject is so much greater than the 
treatises that a new one is always welcome. Mr. Moul- 
ton has chosen to discuss the subject in this his latest 
work from an interesting and little emphasized point 
of view. In an introduction of nine pages, he amplifies 
his title. The word “Shakespeare” is here used only as 
“a convenient name for the whole body of thirty-six 
dramas usually attributed to William Shakespeare,” and 
has no reference to the man as a man. These dramas 
have a world of their own, and it is by a survey of this 
world from the standpoint of a moralist that the autnor 
proposes to make his deductions. In treating his sub- 
ject, he has considered two things, the plot and the tone: 
that is, “the sympathetic response of the spectator.’’ 
The text is divided into three larger divisions: (1) Root 
Ideas of Shakespeare’s Moral System; (2) Shakespeare’s 
World in its Moral Complexity; and (3) The Forces of 
Life in Shakespeare’s Moral World. The use of quota- 
tions throughout is extensive, and aids much in elucidat- 
ing the text. Mr. Moulton’s style is too well known and 
widely read to need further recommendation. The book 
is primarily intended for the general reader, and tech- 
nical discussions are eliminated. In order that it may 
also prove of value to the student, an appendix is added. 
which gives the formal scheme of plot for each of the 
thirty-six y'ays. In making these analyses, a new 
scheme of plot analysis has been applied which is con- 
sidered by the author to meet the requirements more 
adequately than the current schemes. This new method 
is clearly explained in an introduction to the appendix. 


THE CHILD HOUSEKEEPER. Simple Lessons, With 
Songs, Stories, and Games. By Elizabeth Colson and 
Anna G. Chittenden. Music and Songs by Alice R. 
taldwin. Illustrations by Alice Leonore Upton In- 
troduction by Jacob A, Riis. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. Cloth. 184 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This in an attractive and interesting book, in which 
the authors have gathered and arranged the results of 
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12mo. Cloth. 267 pages. lilustrated. 
List price, 75 cents. 


HE authors have prepared this 
little book in the belief that there 
is no line of separation between 
the science of agriculture and 
the practical art of agriculture, 
and that the subject is eminently 
teachable. Theory and practice 
are presented at one and the same 
time, so that the pupil is taught the fun- 
damental principles of farming just as he 
is taught the fundamental truths of arith- 
metic, geography, or grammar. While pri- 
marily intended for class work in the public 
schools, it will no doubt appeal to all who 
desire a knowledge of the simple scientific 
truths which lie at the foundation of most 
farm operations. 
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actual experience in teaching domestic science to chil- 
dren, in the hope that in this way they may aid those 
who are similarly employed. The book is full of sug- 
gestions, however, which will prove of value to all in- 
terested in elevating the home. The material is divided 
into nine chapters, which are intended to serve as the 
bases for nine lessons for the children. Each lesson 
opens with an appropriate song, the words and music of 
which are given. A list of the articles needed for the 
carrying out of the lesson, the general directions for the 
teacher, and a “Lesson Talk” bearing upon the subject 


- of the day are given. In several of the chapters a short 


list of stories, which are suggested by the “Talk,” is 
added. The lessons are practical as well as entertaining, 
and the illustrations are many, and add much to the 
pleasing appearance of the book and to the enjoyment 
of perusing it. 
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50 cents. ‘Our Government.” By J. A, James and A. H. Sanford. 
Price, 75 centa. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

**Bead Work.” By T. Vernette Morse. Price, 25 cents. ——*‘ Chip 
Carving.” By T. Vernette Morse. Price,25 cents. Chicago: Art 
Craft Supply Company. 

“The Study of Ivanhoe.” By fl A. Davidson. Box 117, Albany, 
New York. 

“The Parliamentary Pathfinder.’ By Wm. H. Bartlett. Price, 45 
cents.——“ The Young Man Entering Business.” By O. 8. Marden 
Price, $).25.——* Roman: es of Colonial Days.” By Geraldine Brooks. 
Price, $1.25 * Adelaide Anne Proctor’s Poems.” Price, $2.00.— 
‘Bible Stories for Young People.” By 8S. E. Dawes, —* Fairy 











Legends of the Provinces.” Price, 60 cents.——“ Jim Crow’s Lan. 
guage Lessons.” By J. D. Cowles. Price, 50 centa.——“* The Mis- 
laid Uncle.” By Evelyn Ravmond. Price, 60 cents. —— The Little 
Foresters.” By Clarence Hawkes. Price, 66 cents.—*“ Twilight 


Tales Re-Told to Tiny Tots.” By Anita D. Rosecrans. Price, 50 
cents.——“ The Fables of “sop.” Edited by J. Walker McSpaden. 
——** How the Two Ends Met.” By M. F. Leonard. Price, 60 cents. 
“Sheba.” By Anna Chapin Ray, Price, 60 centa.——* The Truth 
about Santa Claus” C. M, Vaile. Price, 6 cents.—-"‘ A Little Book 
of Poets’ Parleys.”” Price, 75 cents. New York: T. Y. Crowe! & Co. 





**Conquering Success.”” By Wm. Matthews. Price, $1.5).——* Ten 
nyson’s Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine.” ‘ The Passing of 
Arthur.” Price, 15 cente.— “ Irving’a Oliver Goldsmith.”  Priee, 50 


cents. **A Reader’s Fistory of American Literature.” By T. W 
Higginson and H. W. Boynton. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

**Scott’s Lady of the Lake.” Edited by James Chalmers. Price, 30 
cents “Appleton’s New Spanish English and English Spanish 
Diet wiv” By Arthur Cuyas. Price, #2 00.—-*t.eConte’s Ele 
ments oi Geology.” Revised by H. Le R, Fairchild. Price, $4 00 
New York: D. Appleton & Co 

“The trogressive Arithmetic” By W. F. Nichola. Book One 
Price, 35 cents.— Book Two, 45 cente.——Book Three, 55 cents. Boer 
ton: Thompsen, Brown & Co. 

_* The Geography of Commerce.” By Spencer Trotter. Price, $1.10 
New York ::The Macmillan Company. ° 
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STUDIES IN 
PHYSIOLOGY, ANATOMY, AND HYGIENE 


JAMES EDWARD PEABODY, A. [. 
Lnstructor in Biology in the Morris High School, New York City. 


Price 


As implied by the title, emphasis is constantly laid on physiology, 
and anatomical details are given only so far as is necessary to make 
intelligible the various physiological processes. Hygiene is discussed 
in a separate section at the end of the study of each system. The book 
is not a laboratory guide, yet it is intended to lead the pupil to the 


$1.10 


study of the organs and tissues of his own body rather than to learn 
text-book statements about them. About twenty pages have been de- 
voted to alcohol and narcotics, giving extensive quotations from the 
recent report of the Committee of Fifty on the “ Physiological Aspects 
of the Liquor Problem.” 





AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


A Text-Book for Secondary Schools 


ROSCOE LEWIS ASHLEY 
Author of “The American Federal State.” 


Price 


This volume will be found useful as a manual from which a fairly 
definite idea of the character and work of our government may be ob- 
tained. It gives suggestions and material for further study of particular 
topics and the practical side of American government as it is to-day. 


$1.00 


It is designed to give preparation to students for the duties and 
privileges of American citizenship, and to teach them to weigh argu- 
ments and to look upon both sides of public questions. 





SPECIAL METHOD IN HISTORY 


A Complete Outline of a Course of Study in History for the Grades Below the High School 


CHARLES A. McMURRY, Ph. D. 


Price 


This book outlines the historical course in the common schools, and 
also points out the materials in each year’s study, discussing and illus- 
trating at some length the method of handling these materials. One 
chapter is devoted to the correlation of history with other studies, while 
a separate chapter discusses the value of these correlations. The final 
chapter gives a list of books, carefully selected and arranged for children 


and teachers for each year. 


75 cents 


The other volumes already published in this series by Dr. 
McMurry are:— 
‘‘The Elements of General Method,”’ 
‘The Method of the Recitation,” 
‘The Reading of Complete English Classics in the Common Schools,’ and 
‘Special Method in Primary Reading and Oral Work with Stories.” 





THE GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE 


SPENCER TROTTER, Ph. D. 
Swarthmore College. 


Price 


The Geography of Commerce presents the essential features of 


industry and trade, as conditioned by different geographical environ- 


ments. The great contrasts between different regions as regards their 
physical features (climate, soil, productions, etc.), and the needs of a 
people of one country for the productions of another, is made the funda- 


mental principle of commercial intercourse. The subject-matter of 


$1.10 


commercial geography is not, as it is so often, presented as a mass of 
undigested facts which have little if any logical relation to one another 
or to the principles involved. ' 

The present’ book conforms to sound educational principles ; it 
furnishes just enough commercial data to make clear the meaning of 
commerce from the view-point of the physical conditions that are its basis. 
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Aids Digestion 





Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


Ilalf a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all 
cone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 


sleep. 


A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 
If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 


RKuptForD CHEMICAL Works, Providence, it.I. 




















Rapid Money Making 


More money has been made within the past 
seven years in Stock speculation than ever be 
fore in the history of the wor.d. This has been 
due to the great prosperity of our country;a 
better knowledge and understanding among the 
masses of our strong physical and financial 
standing, and ability to meet al) conditions. Our 
railway and industrial corporations have never 
before assumed such colossal proportions in 








business and trade, and never have 


THEIR EARNINGS BEEN SO ENORMOUS, AND 
DIVIDENDS 


more assured. In fact, Stock speculation has be- 
come the popular fancy, and the large profits made 
are in many cases intoxicating. Unsatisfactory leg 
islation at Washington last winter, in matters finan- 
cial, bas brought about a severe decline in prices, 
and values have been depressed to ridiculous fig- 
ures, Far Below Their Intrinsic Value. The 
effect is but temporary, and one of those opportun- 
ities that 


COME BUT ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


is at present offered for the purchase of all 
stocks cheap. They have declined all they wil), 
and must in the near future regain their former 
figures of from 49 to 75 points higher. Thou 
sands of dollars in profits are in sight for those 
who are wise. We would like to assist you to 
take advantage of this rare chance. 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER TRADED IN THE MARKET 


write us and we wil! explain the methods. We 
accept accounts of from #50 upwa ds, and buy 
stocks on a margin of 5 per cent., instead of 
your having to pay cash forthem. Your advan 
tages are the same. We solicit correspondence 


LEE, THOMPSON CO. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
131 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 15-17: Northeastern Iowa Teach- 
ers’ Association, Mason City, Ia; Miss 
Florence Currier, Cedar Falls, la., sec- 
retary. 

October 16: Franklin County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Greenfield; Ed- 
ward Dixon, Orange, president. 

October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. Super- 
intendent G. H. Whitcher, Durham, 
president. 

October 18: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, Hartford. 

October 21-24; Maine State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Augusta. 

October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
England Association of Superintend- 
ents; Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, and the New York State 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 

October 29-30-31: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Johnsbury. 

October 30:Hampden County, (Massachu- 
setts) Teachers’ Association, high 
school building, Springfield, Mass. Miss 
E. L. Smith, Holyoke, Mass,. secretary. 





October 30: Middlesex County (Massa- 
chusetts) Teachers’ Association, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. F. H. Nicker- 
son, Melrose, president. 

October 30: Hampshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Northampton. 
Superintendent A. B. Morrill, Eastham- 
ton, president. 

October 30: Worcester County, Massa- 
chusetts, Teachers’ Association, Wor- 
cester. 

November 5-7: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Joliet. I. I. Allison, 
chairman of it e executive committee, 
Joliet. 

November 6: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont Temple 
Boston. 

November 27-28: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boston. 

February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


DANFORTH. The teachers’ convention 
of northern Penobscot and vicinity held 
a meeting at Union hall of this place Mon- 
day, September 21. The attendance of 
teachers and school officials was large 
and the citizens showed their interest in 
the exercises by filling the hall to its full 
capacity during the sessions of the day 
and evening. The program as announced 
was carried out in a very successful man- 
ner. The papers were carefully prepared 
and the speeches were unusually good. 

Hon. W. W. Stetson, state superinten- 
dent of schools, and Professor Stevens of 
the U. of M. were present and added much 
to the enjoyment of the occasion. During 
the evening Professor Stevens delivered a 
lecture on “All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men.” and in a humorous vein delighted 
the large audience for more than an hour. 
Everything taken together, it was consid- 
ered the most successful meeting the as- 
sociation ever had. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


CONCORD. E. F. Phillips of the Con- 
cord high school has resigned his posi- 
tion as sub-master. Mr. Phillips came to 
Concord a year ago, a graduate from Har- 
vard, and has become extremely popular, 
not only with the pupils, but with his as- 
sociates on the teaching staff. He has 
been actively interested in forwarding 
athletics, and in this, especially, has been 
a prime favorite with the pupils. Outside 
the schoolroom he has made a host of 
friends in Concord, who will regret his 
resignation. 

Mr. Phillips has been tendered a posi- 
tion with the Houghton, Mifflin company 
of Boston. 

CLAREMONT. Never before in the 
history of the Stevens high school of this 
town have there been so many students, 
entirely of the higher grades. The num- 
ber now reaches 110 pupils, and there are 
more expected. Of these 110 there are 
five who pay tuition, coming from other 
places. One comes from Genoa, Neb.; 
one from Cherryfield, Me.; two from As- 
cutneyville, Vt., and one from Charles- 
town, this state. 

The school building has been put in 
thorough repair from cellar to attic, and 
many little conveniences have been 
added The school has five teachers, in- 
cluding the principal, Professor L. S. 
Dewey, who teaches Latin and Greek his- 
tory; Miss Alice J. L. Durwood, teacher 
of English and French; Miss Ina M. Par- 
sons, teacher of Latin and French; Miss 
Nellie C. Lewis, teacher of mathematics 
and bookkeeping; Miss Grace E. Dennett. 
teacher of science. Besides these, Miss 
Ruth Wakefield teaches drawing and Miss 
Edith F. Bailey teaches music in both the 
high and graded schools. The commer- 
cial course is greatly increased, and 
new typewriters are necessary in the near 
future to make this branch complete. 
Among the young men students there are 





many who will be candidates for the ath- 
letic sports and contests of the coming 
fall and spring. 

EXETER. Laurence M. Crosbie has 
been appointed an assistant instructor in 
English at the academy, and has assumed 
his duties. He graduated from the acad- 
emy in 1900, and covered his four years’ 
course at Harvard in three years, receiv- 
ing his bachelor’s degree last commence- 
ment as one of the class of 1904. He 
made a specialty of English at Harvard, 
and, as managing editor of the Harvard 
Monthly, had experience which adds to 
his qualifications for his present post. 


PEMBROKE. In.the dispute that has 
lasted for several years regarding the re- 
building of Pembroke Academy, and 
which was referred to the superior court, 
an agreement has been reached by which 
the trustees are ordered to construct a 
new building on the site of the old acad- 
emy building. Pembroke Academy was 
one of the leading old-time schools of its 
kind. The former academy building was 
destroyed by fire, and the attempt of the 
trustees to locate the new structure on a 
lot of land more accessible to the public 
led to the litigation. 


HANOVER. At Dartmouth College the 
standing committees for the coming year 
are:-— 

Administration—The president, the 
dean, Professor Richardson (senior class 
officer), Professor Horne (junior class 
officer), Professor Laycock (sophomore 
class officer), Professor Burton (freshman 
class officer). 

Admission—Professors Sherman, G. D. 
Lord, Foster, Dow, Hardy, Messrs. Lewis, 
Lyman, the dean (ex-officio). 

Instruction—Professors Emery, Worth- 
en, Moore, Langley, Hardy, Mr. Holden. 
the dean (ex-officio). 

Library—Professors Richardson, Hitch 
cock, Moore, Bisbee, Husband, Fay, Mr. 
Skinner. 

Athletics—Professors Bartlett, Patten, 
Dr. Bolser. 

Organizations other than athletics: — 

Professors Dixon, Wicker, Mr. Stewart; 
college hall, Professors Bartlett, Dixon, 
Mr. Scales. 

Graduate instruction—Professors C. D. 
Adams, Campbell, Colby, Hull, Husband, 

Member of dining hall committee, Mr. 
Scales. 

VERMONT. 


ST. JOHNSBURY. The next meeting 
of the Vermont Schoolmasters’ Club is to 
ocenr, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at St. Johnsbury on Friday evening, 
October 30. 

The club, organized in 1890, holds its 
meetings twice a year. Although its ob- 
ject in part is social, yet at its meetings 
important educational questions are dis- 
cussed, some educational investigations 
are made and through its committees 
some constructive work is done. It pro- 
motes a better acquaintance among its 
members and makes for unity of educa- 
tional effort. It is not too much to say 
that every schoolmaster in the _ state 
ought to become a member, not only for 
his own sake, but for the sake of the 
paramount cause of public school educa- 
tion. Its officers are: President, Mar- 
shall W. Downing, formerly of Bellows 
Falls; vice-president, Herman Dressel, 
Jr., of Springfield; secretary and treas- 
urer, William H. Botsford, Bristol; exec- 
utive committee, J. L. Alger, Johnson; 
Charles H. Morrill, Randolph Center; W. 
P. Abbott, Proctor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The eighteenth annual 
meeting of the New England Association 
of colleges and preparatory schools was 
held in the public Latin school, Bos- 
ion, Friday and Saturday, October 9 and 
l0. 

The program was as follows:— 

Friday afternoon, 2.30—‘‘Influential 
Fallacies About Education,’’ Professor 
Mary A. Jordan of Smith College; discus- 














Brain Workers Use and Commend 
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Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work, nervous atrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating, the 
brain and nerves. [tis not a secret or patent medicine; 
the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared 56 W. 25th Street, 
Oe 
only by @Fe NEW YORK. 


lf not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine, 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


By mail, 50 cents. 
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PENCGERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 


SAMPLES FREE TO TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY is THE SECRET OF 


A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING PEN. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 

















“hm, Telephone 


Our weekly market letter, now ready for 
delivery, is devoted to the Financial Situation, 
American Telephone, Atchison, and Amalga- 
mated. A copy will be mailed upon appli- 
cation, and we respectfully solicit a share 
of your patronage. 





INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES made on collateral. 

NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
carried on margin. 7 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financia) 
Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


(= It often happens that a person re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another’ broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be inthis position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this suggestion meets with 
your approval, kindly advise us, either 
personally or by mail, and we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 


(Established 1890.) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 


& Cc 











sion, opened by Principal E. Harlow Rus- 
sell of the Worcester State Normal 
school, and continued by Professor Wil- 
liam MacDonald of Brown University. 
Friday evening, 7.30—‘‘The Unification of 
Mathematics in the School Curriculum,” 
Professor William E. Story of Clark Uni- 
versity. 

Saturday morning, 9.00—Business meet- 
ing; 1, report of the executive committee 
and election of new members; 2, reports 
of the secretary and treasurer; 3, report 
of the nominating committee and election 
of officers; 4, report of the committee to 
confer with the commission of colleges in 
New England on admission examinations: 
10—‘‘Mathematics and the Co-ordina- 
tion of Mathematics and Physics in Sec- 
ondary Schools,” John C. Packard of the 
Brookline high school; discussion, opened 
by Professor Edwin H. Hall of Harvard 
University, and continued by William A. 
Francis of Phillips Exeter Academy; 
11.15—-‘Sechcol and College in their 
Relation to Public Health,’ Professor 
Anah May Soule of Mt. Holyoke College; 


8 PER GENT. GOLD BONDS. 
Small investors should get from 8 per cert. to 12 
per cent. on 90-day deposits. These bonds furnish 
that opportunity. They may be purchased in small 
denominations and paid for at once, or they may be 
aid for by daily, weekly, or monthly deposits. 
hey are amply secured. Write or call for booklet 


explaining them. 
CHARLES C. KELLOGG, 


131 Tremont St., Boston. 


INVESTORS! 


NOW is the time to buy. 
We have a stock that pays 
15 per cent.; is safe, and 
promises to do much better. 


A. H. BUTLER & CO. 


19 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Providence New York Chicago San Francisco 


sept3-4t 
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Established 1887. 


L. E. LEWIS & CO. 


BANKERS and BROKERS, 
35 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 


Speculative and Investment Ac- 
counts Solicited, 


Direct Wires. Exceptional Equip- 
ment for Rapid Execution of 
orders. 


MARKET LETTER SENT FREE. 


The desire to increase one’s in- 
come is universal and is to be 
commended. Frugality is the 
stepping-stone tu wealth. 

As the mind of youth is better 
developed by one interested and 
conversant with modern methods 
rather than by antique forms, so 
may your interests be more care- 
fully looked aiter if an expert 
Broker who makes “ speculative 
investments” a specialty, is em- 
ployed. 

Safety is the first essential to 
be considered when investing 
savings. In this connection we 
call your attention to our Firm, 
and solicit correspondence per- 
taining to Stock Investment, 
either for cash or on suitable 
margin. Same being satistactory 
to you, a share of your patron- 
age will be highly esteemed. 

We have a selected list of Stand- 
ard Stocks that will return very 
much higher rates of interest 
than can be obtained from Sav- 
ings Banks, and which we regard 
equally safe. 


We guarantee the same rate of inter- 
est for one year on any investment 
we advise, 


We furnish a Chart showing course of prices, 
Which will be found both instructive and interest- 
ing. This will be sent to any address free upon 
request, 


discussion, opened by Miss Lucille Eaton 
Hill of Wellesley College. 

The officers for 1902-1903 are: Presi- 
dent, Elmer H. Capen; vice-presidents, 
William Gallagher, Andrew W. Phillips; 
secretary and treasurer, Ray Greene Hul- 
ing; executive committee (with the pre- 
ceding), Mary A. Jordan, Harlan P. Amen, 
Ndward H. Smiley, Caroline Hazard, Ed- 
win H. Hall. 

The Middlesex County Schoolmasters’ 
Club held a meeting at the Quincy house, 


Boston, October 10. The subject was: 
“Penmanship: Vertical, Medial, Slant; 
Which Shall It Be and Why?” J. S. 


Emerson presented the topic to the club, 
and there was an open discussion, in 
which many of those present took part. 
lhe officers are: President, Charles J. 
lmerson; secretary, Frank W. Chase. 
The New England Association of School 
Superintendents, the Massachusetts Su- 
perintendents’ Association, and the Coun- 
cil of School Superintendents of the state 
of New York, will hold a union meeting 
at Lorimer hall, Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, Mass., October 21, 22, 23. 
The officers of the several 
fons are as follows:— 
Now England Association—President, 
‘sher J. Jacoby, Milton, Mass.; vice- 
resident, Charles E. Tilton, Bangor, Me.; 
ecretary and treasurer, T. W. Harris, 
Keene, N. H. Massachusetts Association 
President, Jacob H. Carfrey, Northamp- 
: nN, Mass.; vice-president, W. Scott 
‘ard, Athol, Mass.; secretary and treas- 
rer, Fred H. Nickerson, Melrose, Mass. 
‘ew York Council—President, Andrew 
V. Edson, New York city; vice-president, 
"lmer §. Redman, Hornellsville, N. Y.; 
“ceretary and treasurer, F, J. Sagendorph, 
Vy ids n. N. Y. 
The program is as follows:— 


organiza- 


October 21, 8 P. M.—Devotional exer- 
‘ises, Rey. Francis G. Peabody, D. D., 
Harvard University; addresses of wel- 


ome, Hon. Curtis Guild, Jr., lieutenant- 
°vernor of Massachusetts; John T. 
Prince, Ph.D., agent Massachusetts State 
Board of Education; Hon Charles R. 


Skinner, LL.D., superintendent of public 
instruction of the state of New York; ad- 
dress, “The Teaching of English,” Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall, LL.D., Clark Uni- 
versity. 

October 22, 9.30 A. M.i—‘The Organizing 
Principles to be Observed in the Prepara- 
tion of a Course of Study,” City Superin- 
tendent William H. Maxwell, LL. D., New 
York; discussion, opened by Superinten- 
dent Thomas M. Balliet, Ph. D., Spring- 
field, Mass; school visitation—announce- 
ments; “The Relation of the Superinten- 
dent to the Community,” Superintendent 
J. G. Edgerly, Fitchburg, Mass.; discus- 
sion, opened by Superintendent Thomas 
R. Kneil, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 8 P. 
M.—‘‘The Shortened College Course:” 
“From the Standpoint of the Pupil,’’ Miss 
Sarah L. Arnold, dean, Simmons College; 
“From the Standpoint of the Public 
School,’”’ Superintendent F. H. Beede, New 
Haven, Conn.; “From the Standpoint of 
the University,’ President W. H. P. 
Faunce, LL. D., Brown University. 

October 23, 9.30 A. M.—New England 
and Massachusetts Associations, Lorimer 
hal!—Business: New England Associa- 
tion; report of committee on legisiation, 
report of committee on educational prog- 
ress; report of committee on necrology; 
report of committee on resolutions; elec- 
tion of officers; discussion: ‘“‘Moral Edu- 
cation,” opened by Superintendent Frank 
E. Parlin, Quincy, Mass.; Superintendent 
Charles W. Deane, Ph. D., Bridgeport, 


Conn.; Superintendent Homer P. Lewis, 
Worcester, Mass.; State Agent G. T. 


Fletcher, Northampton, Mass.; business: 
Massachusetts Association; report of 
committee on legislation; report of com- 
mittee on resolutions. 

New York Council, Gilbert hall—Busi- 
ness: report of committee on school leg- 
islation; election of officers; ‘‘Legitimate 
Uses of School Buildings Outside of 
School Hours,” Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, 
supervisor of free public lectures, New 
York; Associate City Superintendent Ed- 
ward L. Stevens, New York; “Preparation 
and Plans for the St. Louis Exposition,” 
Delancey M. Ellis, state director of educa- 
tion, St. Louis exposition. 


HOLYOKE. At a meeting of the schoo] 
board held October 5, M. M. S. Moriarty, 
at present sub-master, was elected prin- 
cipal of the high school. 

M. M. S. Moriarty was born in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1860; was educated in the public 


schools of Fitchburg, and then passed 
some years in business. He graduated 


from Holy Cross College in 1885, and be- 
gan teaching in that year in Holyoke as 
principal. He was transferred to the 
high school in 1890, and succeeded J. P. 
Cushing as vice-principal in 1892, in 
which position he has continued until the 
present time. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

At the opening of the second year of 
Ohio’s new State Normal school at Ox- 
ford, a new dean, Harvey C. Minnich, 
sueceeds Frank B. Dyer, who was last 
spring called to the superintendency of 
the Cincinnati schools. 

Mr. Minnich was born in 1861 in Mont- 








MINNICH, 
Dean Ohio State Norma! School, Oxford. 


HARVEY C. 





gomery county. In that county and in 
Darke county he attended the public 
schools, later graduating from Greenville 
high school. He graduated at the Ohio 
Normal University at Ada, O., and after- 
wards worked out a master’s degree at 
the same institution. Mr. Minnich then 
took special work at Onio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, O., and at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

He began his profession in the rural 
schools of Darke county, Ohio, then be- 
came principal at Castine and later at 
Pyrmont. From Pyrmont he went to 


Ironton, where he superintended the Iron- 
ton Normal school. Later he was, for 
three years, superintendent at Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, and from that place came to 
Hillsboro, Ohio, where he was superin- 
tendent for ten years. Next he accepted 
the superintendency of the Middletown, 
O., schools, only to be called the next year 
to his present position, which will prob- 
ably be his life work. 

It was while at Hillsboro that Mr. Min- 
ich first attracted the attention of the ed- 
ucational world, earning for himself, by 
his able management of those schools, a 
national reputation. For several years 
past he has been in great demand as an 
institute instructor. He has already won 
the confidence of the faculty and students 
and under his guidance the continued 
success of the school is assured. 

The normal department opens this y2ar 
with eighty students. The course of 
study has been enlarged and extended to 
meet the requirements of all teachers and 
those preparing to teach. Five new mem- 
bers have also been added to the faculty. 


THEATRES. 








THE BOSTON 
GLOBE. 

“Captain Barrington,’ the new play by 
Victor Mapes, and which has just re- 
ceived its initial performances in Boston 
at the handsome new Globe theatre, is, 
besides being a very charming play, 
charmingly presented, with an able com- 
pany and the most elaborate and realistic 
stage effects of distinctly educational 
value. History is followed with marvel- 
ous accuracy. An inspiring scene was on 
Wednesday of this week, when 800 Eng- 
lish high school pupils, the guests of Lee 








CHARLES RICHMAN AS CAPTAIN BARRINGTON, 





C. Hascoll of Stoddard Lectures fame, saw 
the play, and Thursday, when 250 Berlin. 
Lancers, in full uniform, occupied a block 
of 250 seats, and on Friday, when the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
took all the boxes and about 250 seats be- 
sides; for the play, besides being educa- 
tional, is the most patriotic play that has 
for a long time been presented. The 
make-up of the actors is lifelike, the best 
known of these being George Washing- 
ton, who looks as though he had stepped 
from a frame. While Washington is one 
of the characters in the play, and, in one 
sense, the pivot on which the whole 
action turns, the part is only a secondary 
one, as far as the requirements of acting 
are concerned. The hero is a young Con- 
tinental officer, whose courage and re- 
sourcefulness are put to the severest test 
in a series of situations, which are excit- 
ing and emotional. A fine love story is 
woven into the very fibre of the action, 
and it is the appeal of devoted love, no 
less than heroism, tha. forms the princi- 
pal climax of the action. The main story 


concerns itself with a plot to capture 
Washington by treachery. The scenes 
are laid on the banks of the Hudson 


river, in the neighborhood of Newburgh. 
It was there that an old Tory, who had 
been an intimate friend of Washington’s 
before the Revolutionary War broke out, 
actually conceived the idea of luring him 
to a pretended dinner party, and then 
handing him over to the British soldiers. 
This attempt may be found recorded in 


documents of the period, and it led to 
one of the most dramatic incidents in the 
great chief’s career. It forms the basis 
of the plot of Mr. Mapes’ play. There is 
a good vein of comedy in the play, just 
enough to make it refreshing. It will be 
here for two more weeks. 


KEITH'S. 

European novelty acts are following 
one another in quick succession at 
Keith’s, another being scheduled for the 
week of October 19, as the special feature 


of one of the best shows of the fall sea- 
son to date. It is the troupe of enter- 
tainers known as the Amoros-Werner 
comedy pantomimists and jugglers, and 
the organization is said to be by all odds 
the best ever seen in America, In the 
surrounding bill there is variety of en- 
tertainment in sufficient quantity to sat- 
isfy all tastes, including such notables as 
Will M. Cressy and Blanche Dayne, who 
will be seen in one of their clever and 
amusing rural sketches; Charlotte Guyer 
George, the noted contralto soloist, late 
with Sousa’s band; Nat Haines, the most 
amusing of all the black-face humorists, 
assisted by Will Vidoceq; the Mollasso 
troupe of novelty dancers, just over from 
Paris; Mr. and Mrs. Harry Thorne, in a 
ridiculous farce, “‘An Uptown Flat,’ and 
Reed’s troupe of trained Boston terriers, 
a most interesting act for the juveniles. 
George Primrose, the famous minstrel 
man, is underlined to appear the week of 
October 26, being assisted by the noted 
Foley Twins, in a singing and dancing 
specialty. Everybody who comes to Bos- 
ton goes first or last to Keith’s, the beauty 
of the house, the most magnificent in the 
world, being one attraction, and -the fact 
that one can drop in and out at any time, 
from the opening at 1 to the closing at 
10.30 P. M., being another. 


COLUMBIA. 


Several times during the season it is 
announced that the limit has been 
reached in the _ possibilities of stage 
magnificence, Productions have pro- 


gressed from “great” to “immense,” and 


from “immense” to colossal,’ “stupen- 
dous,”” and words of equal significance. 
As a result, therefore, the managers of 
“The Runaways” were almost willing to 
confess their inability to find an adjec- 
tive which would describe in a true 
manner the scenic splendor. of “The 
Runaways. The New York papers, 
however, came to the rescue, and in the 


criticisms of the first performance used 
descriptive words of praise that 
Would think the dictionaries had 
been ransacked with the purpose of find- 
words suitable for the occasion. 


such 


one 


ing new 
“The Runaways” will be the next offer- 
ing at the Columbia theatre, Boston, 


commencing next Monday, October 19, 
and the great star of the production of 


course is Fay Templeton, who appears 
in the role of Josie May, the opera 
queen, To describe Miss Templeton’s 
art is a very difficult matter, as she 


stands in a niche by herself in American 
stage history. The joy of becoming a 
star came late in Miss Templeton’s life, 
but with much more justice than in 
many other instances where unwise 
managers have forced women into star- 
hood when they were hardly out of 
babyhood. The which the man- 
Messrs. Sam _ S. Shubert and 
& Zimmerman, has supplied for 
contains, in addition to 


cast 
agers, 
Nixon 
“The Runaways” 


Miss Templeton, a great many talented 
and well-known people. The engage- 
ment is for four weeks, and there will 


be matinees on Wednesdays and Satur- 


Rational Home Gymnastics 
For the Well and the Sick. 
i aia 


Director of Physical Training n Brookline Public Schools, 
AND A SUPPLEMENT FURNISHED BY 
BARONESS ROSE POSSE, 

Director of Posse Gymnasium. 


Bound in cloth. 140 pages. Price, $1.00, postpaid, 


Liberal terms to canvassers. 


E. H. BACON & CO., 


sep'24 4t 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 





SIMPLIFIED SHORTHAND. Copyright 1903. 191 pp. 


The best book for schools and home study. To 
introduce this book, I will give lessons by mail at 
moderate rates. FRANCIS J. STEIN, Author, 31st and 
Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia Penna, 
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The Song Method of 
Teaching Music in Schools 








From the 23d Annual School Report, 
Boston, Mass., March, 1903: 


* The Director suggests, and the sug- 
gestion has my deliberate approval, that 
the Novello School Songs be supplied to all 
Primary Schools.” 

EDWIN P. SEAVER, 


Superintendent of Public Schools. 


The Novello Music Course, 


edited by Francis E. Howarp, is compiled 
principally from the School Songs referred 
to above. It consists of a Manual of 
Graded Sight Singing Exercises, Primer, 
and Ist, 2d, and 3d Readers. These Read- 
ers comply with the New Course of Study. 


FIRST READER: Continuation of Manual 
and Primer. Part I.—Unison Exercises and 
Songs, graded on the basis of rhythmic forms. 
ParRT II.— Two Part Exercises and Songs. 
Folk-songs a specia| feature. With a valuable 
appendix. 

SECOND READER: Two and Three Part 
Music. PART 1.— Mostly Songs. PAkT JI.- 
Three Part Music ard many Exercises Liter 
ature and biography. 

THIRD READER : Just out. Three Part 
Music for uncnanged voices. Songs by the 
classic composers, and the best of the folk- 
songs of ali nations. Valuable appendix and 
references to literature and biography. 


A Catalogue of Supplementary 
Music, Action Songs, School Operettas 
and Cantatas sent gratis. Also sample 
copies (returnable) on receipt of appli- 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 








21 East 17th Street New York 











COLLEGE NOTES. 
N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as pussible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 





Brown University is at present in the 
midst of a building era. Last spring the 
Colgate Hoyt swimming pool was com- 
pleted and is now in full operation. The 
pool measures 75x25 feet and holds 70,000 
gallons of water. This is filtered and 
heated for use and forms one of the finest 


bathing establishments in the country.. 


A building devoted especially to the uses 
of the mechanical engineering depart- 
ment has just been completed and is now 
receiving machinery. A splendid clock 
tower, ninety feet high, is approaching 
completion, and a large new dormitory 
will be ready for occupancy by January, 
1904. The John Carter Brown library, 
which will house the rarest collection of 
early Americana in the world, will prove 
to be the most attractive building in ap- 
pearance on the campus. That also will 
be finished about the beginning of the 
new year. 

Rockefeller hall, which will be devoted 
to social and religious purposes, will be 
completed possibly by next spring. In 
this building will be gathered all the stu- 
dent organizations, religious, social, ath- 
letic and musical. It will prove to be the 
hearthstone of college life and _ will 
develop pleasant memories of undergrad- 
uate days for recollections of later years. 

These five buildings, if one may judge 

the president’s report, are simply 
beginning of a Greater Brown. The 
eport calls for five more buildings and 
peaks so optimistically of the future, 
that one might almost assume that they 
are in sight. 

Professor Albert Granger Harkness of 
Brown University has returned to his 
work as head of the Latin department, 
after spending a year as professor of 
Latin at the American School of Classical 
studies in Rome. This school was estab- 
lished seven years ago. French and Ger- 
man schools had long been in existence. 
The former celebrated its centennial last 
spring. The American school is snp- 
ported by contributions from many of the 
most prominent universities in this coun- 
try. Professor Richard Norton is the 
permanent director who lectures on to- 
pography and art, and a professor trom 
one of the supporting colleges is sent out 
each year to lecture on epigraphy and 
palaeography. The course in palaeog- 
raphy is given at the school. When stu- 
dents show a special aptitude for the sub- 
ject or are prepared to do original wor, 
permission is obtained for them to col- 
late MSS. in the Vatican. The past win- 
ter one member of the school was doing 
special work on the famous palimpsest of 
Cicero’s De Re Publica. 

The course in epigraphy was conducted 
almost entirely in the museums. No- 
where else in the world is there such op- 
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portunity to study Latin inscriptions as 
in the rich collections of the Vatican, 
National, and Capitol museums. Onestu- 
dent was engaged in making a collection 
of the Christian inscriptions to supple- 
ment the great work of Di Rossi. 

During the past year there were twen- 
ty-five students in attendance. These 
varied in age and proficiency from those 
who had just graduated from college to 
those who had had several years of ex- 
perience as instructors or professors of 
Latin or archaeology in our prominent 
universities. 

Foreign scholars resident in Rome, or 
those by chance visiting the city, fre- 
quently give lectures to the students of 
the school. These lectures-are often de- 
livered in French, Italian or German. 
In the spring many of the school make a 
trip to Greece under the direction of Dr. 
De Cou, and on their return to Italy, the 
school attend a course of lectures given at 
Pompeii by Professor Mau of the German 
school. 

The subject of greatest importance and 
interest to students visiting Rome for the 
first time is topography. The new and 
important discoveries which every year 
are coming to light under the efficient 
guidance of Mr. Boni lend a _ special 
charm and fascination to this study. 
Imring the past year the chief interest 
centered in the excavations in the Forum 
near the temple of Faustina. Here was 
found a place of burial in use as early as 
the twelfth century B. C., according to 
Mr. Boni’s view. Even if one is not in- 
clined to accept so early a date as an es- 
tablished fact, it must, at least, be ad- 
mitted that these graves antedate the 
time assigned by the ancient Roman 
writers for the founding of their city by 
Romulus. Upwards of twenty of these 
graves have now been opened. They lie 
crowded together in a comparatively nar- 
row space. Many of the skeletons and 
the obiects found in the graves are in a 
gzcod state of preservation, and it is hoped 
that from this source much light may be 
thrown on the early history of the city. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology opened September 30 with the 
largest registration the school has ever 
known, though the freshman class of 
more than 500 is not so large as that of 
last year. This is accounted for by the 
increased tuition and the advanced re- 
quirements for admission. President 
Pritchett addressed the freshman class in 
Huntington hall in the afternoon. 

During the summer numerous changes 
have been. made in the instructing staff 
and in the buildings. The new building, 
Eng. C., in Trinity place, which will be 
devoted to research work in _ physical 
chemistry, is the first building of its kind 
in the United States. The sanitary lab- 
oratory on Albany street will contribute 
much to the knowledge of sanitary en- 
gineering. 

Thirty new assistants have gone into 
the various departments from last year’s 


class. 


Miss Margaret E. Maltby, the first 
womran appointed to a professorship by 
the trustees of Columbia College. has en- 
tered on her duties. Professor Maltby 
has control of all the physics taught the 
3arnard girls, and is the head of the de- 
partment. She is a graduate of Oberlin 
Colieve. where she took the degrees of 
bachelor of arts and master of arts. She 
then took the degree of bachelor of 
science in physics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. After that she 
went to the University of Gottingen, 
where she took her doctorate in two 
years, and gave a year in research work 
vunder Nernst, the physicist. One year 
she spent as private research assistant to 


President Kohlrausch, at the Physi- 
kalisch-Technische Reichsanstalt at Char- 
lottenburg. After her year there Miss 
Maltby spent a year at Clark University. 
Her teaching experience has consisted of 
four years’ teaching in the high schools, 
five years at Wellesley, and instructor in 
chemistry at Barnard for the last three 
years. Miss Maltby will make a specialty 
in her work at Barnard of the courses in 
first year physics, physical chemistry and 
electricity. 

The movement toward the pensioning 
of college teachers is slowly making its 
way in our universities. Brown Univer- 
sity is the last to ta' e action through the 
appointment by the corporation of a 
committee “to consider the feasibility of 
making some provision for the honorable 
retirement of professors who have been 
long in the service of the university.” 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell and 
Amherst already have systems of retire- 
ment, and President Faunce of Brown, in 
his last report, strongly recommends that 
the university take speedy action in the 
matter. 

The new engineering school at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania will be ready for 
occupancy next year. It will accommo- 
date 600 students, and will be the finest 
engineering school in the United States. 
Pians are now under way for. completing 
the dormitory quadrangle. The formal 
dedication of the new $350,000 gymnasium 
will take place in the spring. 

Princeton has opened for the year with 
an enrollment of nearly 1,600, the fresh- 
man class numbering over 400 for the first 
time in the history of the university. 


The registration at Barnard this year 
is 428, a gain of sixteen per cent over last 
year. 

The registration at Cornell this year is 
2,345, an increase of 132 over last year. 

Dr. J. D. Rogers, formerly connected 
with the Greek department of Columbia, 
has been appointed head of the classical 
department of the new James Milliken 
University at Decatur, III. 

It has been decided to hold the formal 
opening exercises of the Germanic mu- 
seum at Harvard on November 10. The 
work of placing the collection of casts, 
the majority of which were given to the 
university by Emperor William, was com- 
pleted during the summer, and the mu- 
seum is now in order. The German em- 
bassador to this country will be present 
at the exercises, and make the formal 
presentation of the imperial gifts. The 
exercises are to be held in the new lecture 
hall in the afternoon, and admittance will 
be by invitation. The members of the 
Harvard faculty, representatives of other 
educational institutions, and patrons of 
Germanic art in this country will be 
among those receiving invitations. In 
the evening three German plays will be 
presented in Sanders theatre by the 
Irving Place theatre company of New 
York, and Mr. Conried, who will direct 
them, has offered to pay all expenses, in- 
cluding the services of his company. 

The University of Porto Rico was 
opened September 29, with 150 normal 
students. It is the first university es- 
tablished on the island. 


Every ambitious jeweler has a specialty 

a something he takes pride in being 
able to do better than any other jeweler 
can. The making of class pins and fra- 
ternity badges is the speciaity of Bunde 
& Upmeyer Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 
The facilities this firm has for manufac- 
turing, cause its customers to be abso- 
lutely certain that the goods will be first- 
class, and the prices most moderate, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Excellent reading and refined art 
supplement the display of winter fashions 
in the November issue of the Delineator. 
In the second of his remarkable photo- 
graphic articles, J. C. Hemment relates 
some of his thrilling adventures with the 
camera. N. Hudson Moore has a strik- 
ingly-illustrated paper on “Chrysanthe- 
mums.” In “Carlotta and I’ Miles Brad- 
ford tells the story of an old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving. For the children, there is 
a firelight story, by Livingston B. Morse; 
entertaining pastimes, by Lina Beard, de- 
scribing the construction of the statue of 
Zeus at Olympia; an amusing story of C. 
Vv. C. Mathews, called, “We Meet Mon- 
sieur Daguerre,’ and a sewing lesson. 
In addition there are numerous articles 
by experts treating problems of the home 
and household. 


—‘The Training of the Citizen” and 
“Public School Art Societies,” two illus- 
trated articles in the October Chautau- 


quan, are devoted to modern methods and 
ideals in our public schools. In the de- 
partment devoted to a “Survey of Civic 
Betterment,” the following topics appear: 
“School Instruction in Municipal Govern- 
ment,” “‘“Gold Medal for ‘School City,’ ” 
“Enterprising Improvement in Shreve- 
port, La.,” “Women’s Work in Maine,” 
“Arkansas Improvements,” ‘Federation 
of Improvement Clubs,” “The Place of 
Nature Study in Modern Education,” 
“Effective Clearing House Service,” “For- 
eign Exhibits for the Model City.” 








IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
M. A. Colton, division school superin- 
tendent of Batangas province, is in 
Manila in behalf of the contemplated 


manual training school to be located at 
Batangas. Mr. Colton brings the most 
encouraging reports of educational work 
within his jurisdiction.. He is emphatic 
in his belief that the Filipinos of the 
provinces feel a much greater interest in 
the public schools than those of this city. 
One evidence in support of this is their 
ability to speak English and the general 
attendance at the public schools. This 
is not derogatory in the least to the in- 
terest in school work in Manila, but cited 
as proof of the wonderful advancement 
in the rural districts. 

Last year a school was established at 
Batangas. This year secondary high 
schools have been built at Bauan, Taal, 
Balayan, Lipa, and Tanauan. The total 
enrollment is 550 pupils, with an average 
attendance of 500. 

Mr. Colton states that at the com- 
mencement of school work the upper 
classes did not patronize the schools, but 
at the present time the richest and oldest 
families of the province are the most en- 
thusiastic over the American educational 
work. Heretofore these families sent 
their children to Manila to be educated, 
but at the present time the schools at 
home are patronized, with but very few 
exceptions. 

Mr. Colton is one of the original five 
teachers that arrived in Manila in Octo- 
her, 1900, one of the other pioneers being 
Dr. Barrows. Since his arrival, Mr. Col- 
ton has been an important factor in pro- 
vincial school work. He established the 
first American school among the Moros, 
and was superintendent of schools in 
Mindanao for ten months. 

Mr. Colton will return to Batangas to- 
morrow with plans and specifications for 
the new manual training school,—Manila 
Times, 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
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Irving’s Oliver Goldsmith...... 2... .seseeeeeeee cues aes « “ “ “ at of all the earth, 4. e. matrimony. She was a most delightful person, a grand teacher, every way No. 1. 
Mathematics, you know. I will call on you Saturday of this week to look over your list. — Supt. S. B. 


.ader’s History of American Literature. Higginson 
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CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 
We need at once thoroughly qualified teachers for the frequent emergency calls we are 
receiving. Send card for Keference Book and circulars explaining our methods. 
Registrations received now are good for next year, oew 





t TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE oo 20372", 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 











Teachers Wanted. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’a’R. 





Howe, Aug. 6, 1908. 
- ¥ —T here to-morrow to meet Schenectady superintendent.—7'0 Louise Nicholson, Jordan, 
o Bug o 4. 
Miss Nicholson, now teaching in Madison, N. J., was elected, but the Madison board raised her salary 
to $85 to keep her, and she remained. 

Miss Kinney has been here, and is just returning to New York. On the recommendation from you that 
she is your best candidate, and on the testimonials trom Syracuse University, we have concluded to give 
her a trial.—Mr. Howe, Sept. 30. 

Since writing you [ have received the resignation of Mr. Wayave, our teacher in history. I think the 
place had better be filled with a lady teacher. Can you recommend one? The salary will doubtless be 
$700 the first year; $800 thereafter. Mr. Howe, Sept. 25. 

I am writing very hurriedly to let you know that I have just been engaged as teacher of history in the 
Schenectady high school. I am thoroughly delighted, and appreciate your etforts.—#rances Madden, Sus- 
quehanna, Pa., Sept. 29. 

As you probably know by this time, I have accepted the position Miss Madden left in the Susquehanna 
high school. Please send your bill._—Clara EH. Hoskins, Susquehanna, Pa., Oct. 8. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


in +.@ ] introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : - > TEACHERS’ AGENCY  Sttocis “tnd Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 

for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 








70 Fifth Avenue 


T*e Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 


New York 
Kecommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





4" N with good general education wanted for department work in High 
PECIALISTS Schools, Hetened Schools, Preparatory Relate, and Colleges % 
Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying 860 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
drawing. For further information, address 


OBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 





100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE vis'ctti'e: porate) ne: 


Needs men for direct nomination to employer. 
Established 18565. 


Schermerhorn JOHN C. ROCK WELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES sre: 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cel., 420 Farrott Bld 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash., Hyde Block. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E, 14th St, N. Y. 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. 











BOSTON 





THE MAGIC LANTERN IN EDUCATION 

Every live teacher welcomes any device 
which, while assisting him in giving a 
pleasing variety to the ordinary routine 
of his duty, will, at the same time, convey 
valuable instruction, and create a whole- 
some incentive among his pupils for ex- 
haustive study of any especial subject. In 
the opinion of experienced educators, no 
single piece of apparatus fulfills these re- 
quirements as readily or as economically 
as the magic lantern. Where faithful 
trials have been made with it, the results 
have been in every way satisfactory, and 
have called forth the statement that “The 
schoolmaster who is now abroad must 
carry a magic lantern, and deliver his les- 
sons by the aid of a great white sheet, on 
which the wonder-working lens of light 
prints an endless succession of fresh pic- 
tures to stimulate the minds of the 
scholars.” The question may be asked, 
“In what manner is the projection of pic- 
ures on a screen preferable to the ordi- 
nary inspection of pictures or of objects, 
or to the bare study of text-books alone 
without illustrations?” In reply to which, 
its advantages may be briefly summed up, 
as follows: The magnification of the pro- 
jected picture; the attention is concen- 
trated on the picture on the screen, and 
not distracted by the view of other ob- 
jects; the endless number of illustrations; 
the convenient size of the lantern slides; 
the durability of the slides; the ease cf 
procuring appropriate slides; the sim- 
plicity, portability, and _ facility of 
manipulation of a first-class magic lantern 
or stereopticon of modern make; the 
moderate cost of a satisfactory outfit; and 
a hundred other reasons. There is no 
limit to the application of the magic lan- 
tern as an educational adjunct, from the 
curriculum of the primary school up to 
that of the most advanced college course; 
and through each step of the pupil’s career 
it will be found increasingly advanta- 
£eous, 

One of the leading firms for this kind of 
work is the long-established house of T. 
H. McAllister of 49 Nassau street, New 
York City. A great deal of valuable in- 
formation may be gleaned from the cata- 
‘OkS and booklets which they are always 
‘lad to send on application, and which are 
verv helpful in making up one’s mind. 
Catalog “A” is a general text-book or 
‘nstruction book relative to the care of all 
the allied and kindred machines for pro- 
Jecting pictures on a screen. Catalog “B,” 
consisting of 200 pages, contains a full 
list of lantern slides made from original 
hegatives of places of world-renowned in- 
terest, statuary, art subjects, fine sealed 
Colored slides, sets of dissolving views, 


and all styles of mechanical slides, effects, 
etc., as well as sets of views accompanied 
by lectures. Catalog ‘‘C,’’ economic series 
of lantern slides, both colored and un- 
colored, illustrating Biblical subjects, 
small sets of views illustrating poems, 


popular stories, hymns, standard and 
popular songs, temperance subjects, 


American histogv_comic slides, and sets 
of views accompa.zed by lectures. Cata- 
log “D,” containing list of slides espe- 
cially arranged for the study of physical 
geography. Catalog “EE,” consisting of 
twenty-four pages, containing list of 
slides especially arranged for the study of 
commercial geography. Catalog ‘“F,” 
consisting of twenty-four pages, contain- 
ing list of slides illustrating works of old 
masters made from direct photographs. 
All of these are sent free on application, 
except “B”’ and “D,” which are very 
heavy, and for which five cents to cover 
postage only is asked. A mine of infor- 
mation is in all of these books. 
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The Illinois Central railroad, Boston 
office, 305 Washington street, are running 
weekly excursions to California, $33 from 
Chicago. 
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VARIETIES. 


A CITY MAID. 


She came up to the country 
But a week or so ago, 
This city maid who ne’er had seen 
The fields where wild flowers grow; 
And when she saw the cat-tails, 
She cried, “Oh, do jook, quick! 
Who ever heard of sausages 
A-growing on a stick!” 
-—September St. Nicholas. 

The man with a past generaliy inter- 
ests women, but he’s usually an awful 
bore to other men.—Boston Heme Jour- 
nal. 

Chureh—“I see the visitors to the auto- 
mobile show in New York have spent 
about 32,000,000 already.” 

Gotham—‘“Well, if peopie can’t get coal 
they’ve got to spend the money some 
way.”’—Yonkers Statesman. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 








LOB ANGELES, ( a1., 525 Stimson bloc 
j C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A beacon St. oston. 
2) Send for Agency Manua:. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The South and West °t Petter savantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTR- 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very ful busi s 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 














in that field. For full information write to 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY . 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N. Y, 


bbe EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Dzs Moinss, Iowa. 











Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 
MANHATTAN BLpe. 


SHOSSSSSSSSOHSSSSSSSSSOSISSHHSSHSS FHHHHOOOOOOOPOSOOOOOOOOOD 
Wi n sh j p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers’| 29-4 Beacon St... . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


Q_ 2 WM. F. JARVIS 





ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Pyeeyeec ce ee a aad 


Kellogg’s Bureau |Any Subscriber 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. of the Jc uRNAL OF EpucaTion who would 
Established in 1889, like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
Has filled hundreds of places. sent toa friend can be accommedated by 
peceqnen pants sending u. ,on a postal card, the name and 


New England teachers wan 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, address to. hich he would like the paper sent. 


Wa, &1 EK. Oth St.. New York. 


Teachers Wanted Q8trveur) Sr. Locs, Mo. 


Report of Committee of Fifteen. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
43 East 19th St,, New Yerk, 378 Wabash Ave,, Chicage, 








New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co,, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





Vol. LVIII.—No. 15. 














| - A NEW MUSIC BOOK 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 








THE | 


High School Glee and Chorus Book | 


| | By S. C. HANSON 


| 
This magnificent collection contains | 


New Choruses 


New Anthems | 
Old Choruses 


Old Anthems 


New Songs New Glees 
Old Songs Old Glees 


As a musical text - book for High Schools, 7th 
and 8th Grades, Academies, Normal Schools, 
Musical Societies, etc., it is without a peer. 
| As a supplementary work in High Schools 
where a text is already adopted, it is superb. 





The work contains 160 large pages, bound in boards. 
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| 
50 cents. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


266 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 

















CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


EMERSON 


College of Oratory. 
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ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 38. 


© This issue contains one hundred entirely new pieces, none of which have been pre- 
2 viously published. Every teacher should have a copy of this new number. Paper 

binding 30 cents; cloth binding 50 cents. Sold by all booksellers and news dealers 
® or sent prepaid upon receipt of price. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 950 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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Illinois Central Railroad 


Direct Line, Chicago to Omaha, Sioux City, 
St. Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans. 


% UNSURPASSED TRAIN SERVICE & 


Weekly Tourist Excursions to California via Chicago and 
Omaha in connection with the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway — THe Scenic Line. Also via Cincinnai and 
New Orleans, in connection with Sunset Route. : : : 


J. C. CLAIR, New England Agent 


305 Washington Street, BOSTON 


For rates and all particulars, address 


A. H. HANSON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 
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ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 


POO 
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* Practical Elocution $ 
og By J. W. Suoremaxer, A, M. 3 
“4 This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room experience, and is a practical, 
9 common-sense treatment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, yet compre- g 
& hensive, and is absolutely free from the entangling technicalities that are so fre- © 
* quently found in books of this class. It advocates no individual system, but appeals “ 
Pe] to the intelligence of any ordinary mind, and it can therefore be as successfully used 3 
& by the average teacher of reading as by the trained elocutionist. 300 pages, cloth, © 
= leather back, $1.25. * 
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Advanced Elocution 


By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER 

The most complete work on the subject of elocution that has ever been pub- 
lished, The principles discussed and the exercises presented have all passed success- 
fully the experimental stage. No untried theories to catch the superficial eye are 
given place, but the wealth of thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, 
Engel, Brown, and other writers on the philosophy of expression has been crystall- 
ized, arranged and adapted to meet the wants of the students of the ‘‘ new elocution.”’ 
400 pages, cloth, leather back, $1.25. ‘ 


Hand-Book of Pronunciation 


By Joun H, Becurev 
This work contains over five thousand carefully selected words of difficult pro- 
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Ox 
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OO Or 
OPOx 


> nunciation alphabetically arranged. Two forms of pronunciation are given. The ¢% 
$ first employs as few diacritical marks as possible, and is Gesigned for those to whom 4% 
# such marks are a stumbling-block instead of a help. The second is a close phonetic ~& 
© analysis of the word, in which every vowel is marked, every necessary sign employed, 
* every silent letter omitted, and every accent, primary and secondary, carefully noted. Y 
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Cloth binding, 50 cents. 
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Special rates to teachers for examination ; liberal discounts for introduction. 


: The Penn Publishing Company 6% 
3 950 Arch Street, Philadelphia x 
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IN 10 DAYS 
— 100 Hours. 


GOOD WRITING | 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship ssiinso'seare ago 


Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectiveness, 


No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is managed by the originator and author. It imparts ease, 
rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the pen for longhand or shorthand. 
sense, dignity, and 


It is adapted for people who think and WOrk, sense, dienity ten: 


the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 
* Bixler’s Physical Training in penmanship.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and muscle 
power in rapid writing. The price is $1, 60 pp., fully illustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 


price to those who think, and worth nothing to lazy people. 
€ all time poor writing, and it 


Get the book and the epoch Of your Life su sme'nocrwrsting. ‘ana 


mild physical culture, concdléive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and bookkeeping a “joy 
forever.” The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practical school in the land ; 
10,000 sq. ft. of floorage ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this one and 
only system, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmanship field. 

—oflice clerks, stenographers, teachers, business people — 
If reaches all classes everybody, and benefits all. Why are you a poor writer ? 

You were not taught right ; teachers and publishers taffied you 
with beautiful copper plate engravings and punished you with slow, laborious, unhealthy drawing. Bah ! 
Such training has but one effect— failure. Testimonials in 10,000ds. 


Bixler Printing Department We make a specialty of school souvenirs, but can 


print ioe Prices low and workmanship the 
very best. Ve do fine embossing, and only one 
printing house out of a thousand can doit. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de- 
gree of skill is necessary for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better than the average. Profes- 
sional printing for teachers a speciality. Let us hear from you, please, 
. ~ ® We print the best for the money. Ags teachers we 
Bixler’s School Souvenirs know what you want. Beautiful designs, low prices, 
prompt work. Nothing is more pertinent to the 
occasion than these souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or any important period in school life. 
Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or 5c for each souve. 
nir, according to style. Only one style toeach order. Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor- 


ner Souvenirs, 
For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor. Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 
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CINIVERSTICY § Mite for Catalogues, Educational /nstitutions. 


33 Price-List, »% | ~~ nna 
} COLLEGES. 
PUBLISHING} ace | OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll d School 
| . ven Colleges an ools 
oe eee, oe | Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
COMP ANY © ty New York. v _ NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


27-29 West 23d St. | _ 4 
sean = MASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 
N. E. Dept. 
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120 Summer Street, »<—~ | for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

odd BOSTON, MASS. | ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 

® ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

| the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Eiahon 
| G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


JTATK NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


| 

QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
Nn | For both sexes. For catalogues address the 

| Principal, A. G. Boyvvogn, A.M. 














Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 i 
private school in New England 
Address 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 








QTATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
. P. BEOKWITS. 


| QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Frroupurc, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jonny G. Taompson, Princivsa!. 





| Principal, 








A TRUSTWORTHY GENTLE: | 


WANTED. man or lady in each county | ———__ —_--—_— 


to manage business for an old established house of | ane 
solid financial standing. A straight bona fide weekly | FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
salary of $18.00 paid by check each Monday, with all | © an | ‘ WwaTRno 
expenses, direct from headquarters. Money ad- | Gob LBUTURERS 4 INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
vanccd for expenses. Enclose addressed envelope. | Address of Wie sand Teachers’ Institutes. 
Manager, 360 Caxton Building, Chicago. oct!-4t =e ee ee gg tie 
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By EFFIE BIGNELL 


Author of “Mr. Chupes and 


MY WOODLAND INTIMATES 


1.00, postage 8 cents. Miss Jenny.” 


12mo, illustrated, net 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 








TWO CHARMING 
NATURE BOOKS FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING. 


* An untechnical story By MAUD GOING 
of the trees. 
Author of ‘With the Wild Flowers” and 
‘Field, Forest, and Wayside Flowers.” 


Small 12mo, illustrated, net $1.00, postage 10 cents. 


33-37 East 17th Street, NEW YORK 



































